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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE SECOND ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER 8-10, 1885. 


THE American Historical Association, which was organ- 
ized at Saratoga, September 10, 1884, with forty members, for 
“the promotion of historical studies,” increased its member- 
ship by election during the ensuing year to the number of 
two hundred and eighty-seven, including forty-three life 
members. Notices of the second annual meeting at Sara- 
toga were issued by the Secretary in the month of August, 
1885, to the entire Association. There assembled at Sara- 
toga over fifty members, representing not only various parts 
of the country, but many different institutions of learning 
and several historical societies. Among the persons present 
were Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, Ontario; President An- 
drew D. White, Professors Moses Coit Tyler and Herbert 
Tuttle, from Cornell University ; Justin Winsor, librarian of 
Harvard University, and Professors Gurney and Emerton, 
with Drs. Royce and Channing, from the same institution ; 
Professor E. B. Andrews, of Brown University ; Professor 
John B. Clark, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. ; 
Professor Katherine Coman, of Wellesley College ; Professor 
Charles Kendall Adams and Henry Carter Adams, from the 
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University of Michigan; Professor Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton College ; Professor E. J. James, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor James A. Harrison, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va.; and Drs. Ely, 
Jameson, and Adams, with Messrs. Levermore and Dewey, 
from the Johns Hopkins University. Besides these represen- 
tatives of various sections and various historical schools, there 
were also eminent specialists in history, notably Henry Adams 
and Eugene Schuyler, of Washington, D. C.; there were 
Major-General Cullum, formerly commandant of the Military 
Academy at West Point; Judge Campbell, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Hon. Rufus King, of Cincinnati; Ex-President 
Hayes, of Fremont, Ohio; Dr. M. M. Bagg, Secretary of the 
Oneida Historical Society; Nathaniel Paine, Esq., of the 
American Antiquarian Society; William B. Weeden, Esq., 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society; Charles Deane, 
LL.D., of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; Martha J. 
Lamb, Editor of Zhe Magazine of American History, and 
William A. Mowry, editor of Education. 

The presence of many American librarians at Saratoga, 
notwithstanding the attractions of their annual conference 
at Lake George, is also noteworthy. Among them were the 
following members of the American Historical Association : 
Samuel S. Green, of the Worcester Free Public Library ; 
Edmund Barton, librarian of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety ; William E. Foster, of the Providence Public Library ; 
J. N. Larned, Young Men’s Library, Buffalo, N. Y.; William 
F. Poole, of the Chicago Public Library; Judge Mellen 
Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Library. 

The American Social Science Association was holding its 
annual meeting at Saratoga at the very same hours as 
the Historical Association, and while each body undoubtedly 
interfered with the attractions of the other, nevertheless the 
historical convention profited in attendance and interest by 
reason of appreciative rivals. As in the case of the libra- 
rians’ conference, some members of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation were also members of the Historical Association. 
Of this class the following gentlemen were most frequently 
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seen at the historical meetings: Hon. Frederick J. Kings- 
bury, of Waterbury, Conn., and William T. Harris, LL.D., 
of Concord, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 


The organization of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, under the same roof with and in the reading- 
rooms of the American Historical Association, at hours 
not conflicting with the latter's appointments, and by 
historical members who came to Saratoga to found an 
Historical School of Economics, was perhaps the most 
notable event in the record of all these conventions, al- 
though, at the time, it attracted perhaps the least atten- 
tion, except among the few persons who were interested. 
This new organization, which is now developing almost, if 
not quite, as rapidly as the American Historical Association, 
sprang into life under the shelter of this latter body precisely 
as this sprang up one year before under the shelter of the 
Social-Science Association. In each case, however, there were 
new and fruitful germs implanted in social ground already pre- 
pared. The gathering of men of kindred interests at Sara- 
toga, under favorable auspices, although with decidedly 
complex motives and widely-varying opinions, gave rise in 
each case, after a suggestive debate, to a simple and sharply- 
defined purpose. Among the members of the American 
Historical Association who gave an historical spirit to the 
new Economic Association and who are now on its board of 
officers, are Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the President ; Professors Henry Carter 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, John B. Clark, of Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, Edmund J. James, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the three Vice-Presi- 
dents; Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, 
the Secretary; and Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
College, the Treasurer. In the Council of the Economic 
Association are the following historical members: President 
C. K. Adams, Cornell University; Professor Alexander 
Johnston, of Princeton College; Professor E. B. Andrews, 
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of Brown University; Professor Woodrow Wilson, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Professor George Knight, State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Davis R. Dewey, Fellow in History, 
Johns Hopkins University; Professor Katherine Coman, 
Wellesley College ; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Professor James H. Can- 
field, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; Professor A. 
D. Morse, Amherst, Mass.; Hon. Eugene Schuyler; Profes- 
sor Jesse Macy, Grinnell, lowa; Dr. Albert Shaw, Ed. 
Minneapolis Tribune ; and Professor Arthur Yager, George- 
town, Ky. Among other members of the Historical Asso- 
ciation who aided the new school of Historical Economics 
toa successful organization were President Andrew D. White 
and Professor Herbert Tuttle. These facts are put on record, 
because they are among the most significant results of the 
second annual meeting at Saratoga. At the first annual 
meeting, the American Historical Association was organized. 
The next year there appeared a variation of the historical 
species, called the American Economic Association, which 
has already reproduced its kind.’ 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 


The original plan of the Secretaries of the Social Science 
and Historical Associations for section meetings in the 
auditorium and committee-rooms of the High-School Build- 
ing at Saratoga was given up, for various practical reasons. 
The former body returned to its accustomed place of assem- 
bly in Putnam Hall, where the Historical Association held 
its first public meetings last year through the courtesy of the 
elder society. The younger body assembled Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 8th, in the Bethesda Parish House, which, 
with its comfortable lecture-room and reading-rooms, was 


' The Connecticut Valley Economic Association, organized in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, January 4, 1885, with Professor John B. Clark, of Northamp- 
ton, as President, and Dr. E. W. Bemis as Secretary. This Association, now 
numbering over fifty members, was lately recognized as a local branch of the 
American Economic Association, which thus became two hundred strong. 
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kindly placed at the service of the Association by the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D., one of our 
members. Morning and evening sessions were held in the 
lecture-room during Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
September 8th to loth, with an average attendance of circa 
one hundred and fifty persons. The reading-rooms were 
occupied in afternoon sessions by the founders of the 
American Economic Association, numbering, at the organi- 
zation, September 1oth, between forty and fifty, and now 
embracing over one hundred and fifty members. 


MORNING SESSION. 
TUESDAY, September 8, 1885. 

The Association was called to order at ten o’clock, by 
President Andrew Dickson White, who briefly reviewed the 
history of the American Historical Association. In defer- 
ence to Goldwin Smith, the guest of the Association, who 
had consented to deliver the opening address, President 
White announced that instead of reading at length his own 
paper on “ The Influence of American Ideas upon the 
French Revolution,’ which had been advertised in the pro- 
gramme as the opening address of the second annual session, 
he would merely comment briefly upon the following printed 
analysis of his subject, which had been put into the hands 
of the audience. 


President White’s Syllabus—Introductory. 


Documentary and other sources of information.—Mr. 
Rosenthal’s “ America and France.” Brief review of the 
period preceding the French Revolution,—want of practical 
direction to French ideas of liberty and reform,—general in- 
fluence of America,—Lecky’s statement as to the different 
ways in which this influence was exercised on philosophical 
thought through Voltaire and Rousseau,—special American 
influences. 

I. The Influence of Franklin. 

1. On the nation directly. 2. On political thought 

through Turgot and Condorcet. 3. On militant literature 
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through Champfort and Morellet. 4. On orators and poets 
of whom Mirabeau and Chénier are representatives. 5. On 
the conduct of public affairs through Vergennes and others. 


II. The Influence of Jefferson. 

1. Reciprocal influence between Jefferson and the leaders 
of French thought. 

2. Jefferson’s influence through Lafayette,—through Ra- 
baut St. Etienne,—through the Girondists,—federal ideas of 
the Girondists. 

3. Relations with Robespierre falsely imputed to Jeffer- 
son,—the dividing line between American influence and 
want of influence in the French Revolution. 


III. The Influence of Barlow and Paine. 

1. Early suggestion and speedy promotion of monarchical 
ideas by Joel Barlow. 2. Similar work by Paine—Transla- 
tion of his “Common Sense.” His after efforts in modifying 
anarchical action. 


IV. The Influence of French Soldiers returned from the 
American Revolution. 

1. Lafayette :—His influence in bringing on the French 
Revolution,—in shaping it,—his draft of the Declaration of 
Rights. 

2. Rochambeau:— His character,— peculiarities of his 
growth in Americanism. 

3. Ségur :—Light thrown on French feeling regarding 
America by his memoirs,—his own impressions. 

4. The French common soldiery,—effect of familiarizing 
them with ideas of liberty and equality,—Mr. Rosenthal’s 
excellent statement of this,—detection by Arthur Young of 
American ideas in the early revolutionary ferment,—Ethis 
de Corny at the destruction of the Bastille. 

V. The Influence of Frenchmen returned from American 
Travel. 

1. Chastellux :—Difference in spirit between that and the 
recent race of travellers in America,—causes of Chastellux’s 
great influence. 
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2. Brissot “de Warville” :—Claviére’s letter of sugges- 
tions,—Brissot’s book,—Brissot the first open Republican in 
France. 

3. Masset, Creveceur, and others. 


VI. Summary of the American Influences. 


1. Familiarity with the idea of Revolution. 

2. Strength given to dyench ideas of Liberty :—New mean- 
ings of the word Liberty,—Chénier’s ode,—Fauchet’s ser- 
mon,—Anarcharsis Clootz’s tribute. 

3. Practical shape given to ideas of Equality :—Vagueness 
of these ideas previously,—remarks of Sir Henry Maine on 
this,—proofs from the constitutions of 1791, ’93, and ’95. 

4. Practical combination of Liberty and Equality into instt- 
tutions, republican and democratic. Brissot’s writings,— 
Camille Desmoulins’ La France libre,—indirect testimony of 
Portiez. 

5. An ideal of republican manhood :—Chénier’s apostrophe 
to Washington and Franklin. Pompigny’s drama in which 
Franklin is put upon the stage,—Washington similarly 
treated in Sauvigny’s tragedy of “ Vashington, ou la Liberté 
du Nouveau Monde,’’—extracts, to show its absurdities,— 
summary, to show its real significance. 

6. American influence on the French Revolution a source 
of just pride,—that influence coincident with the greatness 
of that Revolution,—it ceases when the Revolution degen- 
erates,—typical hostility to American institutions shown by 
St. Just and Clootz. 


VII. Lesson of this History for America To-day. 


1. How this American influence on Europe was lost. 
2. How, alone, it may be regained. 


Abstract of President White’s Remarks. 
President White's comments upon the above syllabus 
were summarized at the time of their delivery as follows: 
As to the sources of information on the subject, he referred 
to a large collection of French journals, pamphlets, and fugi- 
tive writings of various sorts in his own possession. He also 
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mentioned in terms of praise Mr. Rosenthal’s “ America and 
France.” He then showed the influence exercised on vari- 
ous eminent Frenchmen by Franklin, Jefferson, Barlow, and 
others, tracing it among the French philosophers—the 
men of letters, the orators and poets, and the men of affairs. 
He showed the reasons for supposing that the “ federalism ” 
for which the Girondists were sent to the guillotine was 
largely due to Jefferson, but disproved the old charge that 
Jefferson held friendly relations with Robespierre and the 
extreme anarchists. Mr. White showed various proofs that 
while the early lovers of constitutional liberty in France 
were strongly American in their ideas and sympathies, Rob- 
espierre and his associate extremists were not; that they 
disliked the American constitution, with its two branches of 
the national legislature, its power given to the Supreme 
Court, the veto power of the President, and the separation 
into States. Mr. White also traced out the influence of 
French officers and soldiers who had served in America, also 
of French travellers in America at that period, concluding 
with a summary of the American influences in giving French 
ideas of liberty—in the first place, development, and, after 
that, practical direction toward a moderate republic. To 
show the admiration of Frenchmen forthe American Repub- 
lic at that time he cited Crévecceur’s admiration for the 
Greek and Roman names given to townships in the State of 
New York, and the deification of Washington in a great 
French drama in blank verse performed at the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais in 1791. In this drama Washington was represented as 
reciting blank verse in honor of the Supreme Being at the 
“altar of the country,” erected on the banks of the Delaware, 
and bewailing the loss of his son, whom Lord Dunmore was 
represented as carrying away from Mount Vernon, regard- 
less of the fact that “ Providence left Washington childless 
that a nation might call him father.” Mr. White also showed 
Franklin represented as declaiming platitudes in another 
drama. 

In conclusion he dwelt upon the moral of the whole his- 
tory, which was that American influence abroad was gained 
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by fidelity to republican doctrines and by honesty and integ- 
rity in the administration of public affairs; that it had now 
been largely lost by American mis-government, especially in 
our great cities, so that American republican government is 
now pointed at in Europe rather with word of warning than 
with admiration. He insisted that if the proper influence of 
American institutions abroad is to be regained it can only be 
by reforming our system in various parts, and, above all, in 
maintaining and extending a better civil service through the 
country at large and a better system of administration in our 
great cities. 


Abstract of Goldwin Smith’s Address. 


Goldwin Smith, of Toronto, Province Ontario, was then 
introduced to the audience by President White. The fol- 
lowing is a brief synopsis of his address on “ The Political 
History of Canada,’’ which held the best attention of his 
hearers : 

The British Empire, he said, was made up of different ele- 
ments—India, the military dependencies, the crown colonies, 
and the self-governing colonies. The self-governing colonies 
were really independent nations, bound to the mother coun- 
try only by a nominal tie, though the moral tie was still 
strong. Americans were hardly conscious of the recent ex- 
tension of Canada and the growth of her aspirations. She 
had been made up of loyalist refugees united to a conquest 
on which self-government had been bestowed. The pro- 
vinces before the insurrection of 1737 were ruled by royal 
governors, and toryism prevailed in the colonial government 
as in that of the mother country. The affair of 1837 was 
rather a petty civil war between colonial parties, than a 
rebellion against the British government. It was followed 
by the concession of responsible government and by the 
union of the provinces, so that Canada was turned from a 
pair of vice-royalties into a single republic. This was done 
with the usual British avoidance of a change in forms, 
merely by an alteration in the instructions of the governor. 
Great Britain was the land of constitutional fiction, and her 
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fictions had led the world a strange dance. Other reforms 
followed, particularly the disfranchisement of the State and 
Church. Party governmentalso began. When the great issues 
were exhausted, party became mere faction. The struggle 
of factions at last produced a dead-lock. To escape from 
that dead-lock the statesmen had recourse to a confederation 
of all the provinces of British North America. The Trent 
affair also helped to frighten the provinces into confederation 
for mutual defence. The different elements of the constitu- 
tion, those derived from the British monarchy, and those 
derived from American federation were described. By Brit- 
ish statesmen confederation was probably regarded as a step 
to independence. Had the American colonies taken out 
their independence in this peaceful way, British emigration 
would not have been diverted to Australia, and American 
politics would not have received the revolutionary bias 
afterward manifested in secession. More power was given to 
the federal government in Canada than in the United States. 
The framers of the Canadian constitution believed that 
secession was caused by want of power in the central gov- 
ernment of the United States, whereas it was caused solely 
by slavery. The appointment of the judges for life was a 
British feature in the constitution, and secured their perfect 
independence. They tried disputed elections to the general 
satisfaction. Party was for the first time formally recog- 
nized by the framers of the Canadian constitution. The 
question whether party could continue to afford a firm basis 
for government was the political problem of the day. The 
break-up of parties was seen in almost all European coun- 
tries, and had begun even in the United States. The gov- 
ernor-general in Canada had become a mere figure-head. 
The acme of constitutional royalty would be the substitu- 
tion of a stamp, to sign all acts of Parliament with, for a 
king. The occupation of Canada by British troops had 
ceased, none remaining but the reduced garrison of Halifax. 
Commercial independence and even diplomatic independence, 
so far as commercial treaties are concerned, had been practi- 
cally conceded. The political tie, therefore, had become as 
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slight as possible, but undiminished in strength was the tie 
of affection for the mother country from whom Canada has 
never received any thing but kindness and justice, and whose 
thousand years of history she proudly claims as her own. 
Canadian confederation was still on trial and had great diffi- 
culties, both geographical and political, to contend with. A 
veil hung over the future. The speaker said he could not 
venture to discuss any question connected with the internal 
relations of Canada, but he might say that when fears of 
American interference had been expressed on his side of the 
line he had always told those who expressed them, he had 
never heard a single word of ill-will toward Canada, or a sin- 
gle utterance of desire to aggress upon her, or to interfere 
with her in any way ; and as far as any action of the Ameri- 
can people was concerned, her political destinies were abso- 
lutely in her own hands. 

The delivery of Goldwin Smith’s address’ and President 
White’s remarks occupied the morning session until nearly 
noon, when it was deemed advisable to adjourn, in view of 
the fact that many members of the Historical Association 
wished to hear Professor E. J. James’ paper on “ Schools of 
Political Science,”” which was to be read at 12 M. before the 
American Social Science Association. Adjourned until 8 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
TuEsDAY, September 8, 1885. 
The Association reassembled at eight o’clock, Tuesday 
evening, in the lecture-room of the Parish House, President 
White in the chair. The first paper of the evening was by 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, a graduate of Harvard College in the 
class of 1882, and now pursuing historical studies at the 


1A strong desire has been expressed by various members of the Historical 
Association that Goldwin Smith’s paper on ‘‘ The Political History of Canada” 
should be printed in full among the Papers of our Society. The proposition 
was early made to the author and was accepted by him, upon the condition that 
he be allowed sufficient time for revision. The author’s subsequent illness, at 
once serious and protracted, prevented the execution of his purpose, and ex- 
plains the non-appearance of his valuable paper in the first volume of Associa- 
tion Papers, 
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Johns Hopkins University. His paper was in the form of a 
“Report of Certain Studies in the Institution of African 
Slavery in the United States.” An outline of this report is 
herewith presented. 


Abstract of Mr. Brackett’s Paper. 


Historians are laying the greatest stress on the part once 
played in our politics by the slavery question, and hundreds 
of books for and against slavery are on our shelves. Though 
slavery exists no longer, there is manifest need of research 
into the zxstitution of slavery, to know its laws, the interpreta- 
tions of the courts, and, what is far more important, the 
historical reasons for the laws, and how far the laws were 
executed—the real spirit of the people toward the blacks. 
Such information will not be a contribution to our past 
history only, but will aid those who are trying to solve the 
so-called negro problem of to-day. Much can now be gath- 
ered from a generation that will soon be gone. 

First, there should be an attempt at the bibliography of 
the zustitution of slavery, for many of the books under the 
title of slavery are of little or no value to the student ; as, 
for example, the polemics for or against slavery based on 
the Scriptures. Secondly, one should study, in the best 
authorities on the different countries, the blacks as a people, 
in their home in Africa, in the West Indies, in Liberia, and 
in the reconstructed South, to note any effects of inheri- 
tance and environment. If students of the history of our 
own country must begin with the history of England, so 
surely must a study of slavery in America begin with the 
blacks of Africa; for the people of the South were face to 
face with no serfs of their own, or of a closely-allied race. 
It is desirable also to study slavery in more than one State, 
in Maryland, for instance, there was legislation incident to 
a border State. 

The study in Maryland history is in three chapters: 
Slaves, Manumission, The Free Negro; the last, for exam- 
ple, being subdivided under such topics as restrictions against 
the ingress of free blacks; colonization, the efforts to free 
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the State of the black population; holding of property; 
trade and occupations; restrictions on meetings ; vagrancy 
laws; punishments. The aim and method undertaken in 
these studies were then very briefly illustrated from two of 
these topics—occupations and meetings. The growth of 
restrictions put upon the free blacks in occupations, trade,. 
and the holding of meetings were carefully noted step by 
step, in connection with any events that strikingly affected it. 
The restrictions in trade were seen to be, in general, a license- 
system based on good character; while in the generation 
before the war, as a result of the complications between 
abolition and slaveholding, two occupations were forbidden 
free blacks—peddling and navigating vessels. The legisla- 
tion against meetings of blacks showed the influence of the 
Nat Turner insurrection; but the severe restrictions were, 
in turn, shown to have been neither universally desired nor 
rigidly enforced. 

Special stress was laid on the need of supplementing the 
sources of history found in the statute-books, by a careful 
study of court reports, legislative journals, and newspapers, 
as well as the testimony of reliable whites and blacks who 
knew the old régime. The student must enter as much as 
possible into the life of the old plantation and the town. 
The danger of relying too much on the statute-books in 
such studies was shown by such striking examples in the 
history of Maryland as the plan for colonization in 1831 (see 
Laws of 1831, ch. 281), and the attempts at very restrictive 
legislation against the free blacks, in the so-called Jacob's bill 
of 1860 (Laws of 1860, ch. 232). By the law of 1831 the 
black population of the State was to be gradually reduced, 
and large sums were appropriated for that object; but the 
blacks were unwilling to leave their homes, and public sen- 
timent did not call fora strict enforcement of the law—which 
remained in the statute-books for nearly thirty years— 
while the black population kept increasing greatly. The act 
of 1860 provided, on condition of its acceptance by the peo- 
ple of certain counties, the compulsory servitude of the free 
blacks of those counties; but it was rejected by overwhelm- 
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ing majorities in nearly every county, with one exception, 
and in that county it was never enforced. 


Abstract of Mr. Winsor’s Paper. 


The next paper was by Justin Winsor, librarian of Har- 
vard University. Mr. Winsor drew attention to “ An Italian 
portolano of the sixteenth century,” which has recently been 
acquired by the Carter-Brown Library in Providence, and 
displayed sketches of five maps from it, which showed the 
American Continent. He said he was not aware of the 
existence of another specimen of these early sea-atlases in 
this country, though they were not unknown in the great 
libraries of Europe, and particularly in those of Italy. The 
present specimen contained 28 maps skilfully executed. 
Two of the five pertaining to the new world are in drawing 
and geograpical theory different from the others, but were 
evidently a part of the atlas. With the exception of these 
two maps the atlas closely resembles two others,—one the 
highly-ornamented specimen exhibited at the Geographical 
Congress in Paris, in 1875, known to have been a gift 
from Charles V. to Philip II., and which is assigned to 1539, 
in the introduction to the photographic reproduction which 
has since been published; and the other known to be the 
work of Baptista Agnese in 1554, and reproduced in 1881 by 
Ongania, of Venice. 

In these atlases and in three of the maps of the present 
specimen North America is made a separate continent, or at 
least not shown to be connected with Asia, and this was the 
belief which gained strength among cartographers ever after 
the discovery of Balboa in 1513. The other theory, as shown 
in two of these maps, that North America was but an 
easterly extension of Asia, following out the idea that 
induced Columbus to make his first voyage, still continued 
to prevail with some geographers long after the discoveries 
of Balboa and Magellan. With such cartographers the 
coast-line above the peninsula of California was given a 
north-westerly trend, and made to join the Asiatic coast 
toward the Gulf of Ganges. There is a series of early 
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charts preserved to us, which adhere to this theory—like the 
Sloane MSS. of 1530, in the British Museum, the engraved 
Finceus cordiform map of 1532, the Ruscelli of 1544, the 
Vopellio, of 1556, the Forlani, of 1560, the Myritius, of 
1587; and more than a century after Columbus, his original 
theory was adhered to in the edition of Ortelius, published 
at Brescia, in 1598. A certain indefinite notion, that there 
might be a land-passage at the north, by which the traveller 
could pass, dry-shod, from America to Asia, even prevailed 
much longer. When Thomas Morton, who so harried the 
good people of Plymouth and Massachusetts, published his 
New English Canaan in 1636, he wondered after all if North 
America did not border on the land of the Tartars! In 
fact the notion lingered till Behring passed through the 
straits known by his name, in 1728. 

Maps very like these two of the Asiatic connection are 
found in an atlas in the Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence, 
and are known to have been made in 1550; and from this 
correspondence or appearance, as well as from certain tests 
of the condition of geographical discovery which the maps 
offered, it seemed clear that the Carter-Brown portolano, 
though not dated, is a creation of about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In applying such geographical tests, 
however, we need to be cautious, for the cartographers 
indulged in those days in theory, which sometimes prefig- 
ured genuine knowledge, and there were elements of per- 
verseness or suspicion which sometimes prevented their 
accepting the reports of rival discoveries. Sometimes, too, 
it took a long while for news to travel, and geographical 
data which were known in one seaport would remain a long 
time unknown in another, whence a map might emanate. 
For instance, none of these Carter-Brown maps indicate the 
explorations of Cartier up the St. Lawrence in 1534-35, 
though there seems to be indubitable evidence that the 
maps were made 15 years later. Again, we have in these 
maps Yucatan as an island, though Mercator has correctly 
delineated it in 1541 as a peninsula. While this bit of 
information failed our Italian map-maker, the fact that 
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Coronado about the same time went in search for the 
“Seven Cities” seems to have been known to him. Mr. 
Winsor applied various other geographical tests to these 
maps, following out the duration of the uncertain knowledge 
respecting the coast of Chili, and the confusion which for a 
long time prevailed respecting the interior river-system of 
South America, both of which, as treated in these maps, 
pointed to the middle years of the sixteenth century. He 
thought it quite certain then, by the method, extent, and 
detail of the geographical data, after estimating all errors 
arising from conjecture and ignorance, that the Carter-Brown 
portolano could be safely put at about 1550, and that its 
maker was of the school of Baptista Agnese, if not that 
famous cartographer himself. While it is an interesting 
specimen, it does not add much to our knowledge of the 
early cartography, except in a confirmatory way. 


Abstract of Professor Tuttle’s Paper. 


Professor Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell University, next 
made some remarks upon new materials for the History of 
Frederic the Great of Prussia. He said that by “new 
materials ’’ he meant such as had come to light since Car- 
lyle wrote his life of Frederic; for English and American 
readers that work still represented the most advanced point 
that had yet been reached in the search for knowledge about 
the great Prussian king. In order to show clearly the prog- 
ress that had since been made, it would be convenient 
briefly to enumerate the authorities from whom Carlyle had 
mainly drawn. These were classified into groups, such as 
the so-called pragmatic or documentary histories, the bi- 
ographies,the general histories, military treatises,smonographs, 
literary works of Frederic himself, and so forth. But the 
greater freedom which in most of the continental States 
now characterized the administration of the public archives 
had brought forth a number of elaborate historical works, 
representing, indeed, different national stand-points, yet all 
grounded upon original research among unknown materials. 
One of these was Arneth’s Geschichte Maria Theresia’s, 
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which in ability, in candor, and in literary style, was entitled 
to a leading place among histories in the German language. 
Droysen’s Geschichte der preussischen Politik, though a work 
of less literary merit, was in its way representative of the 
other or the Prussian view of Frederic’s wars and diplomacy. 
Mention was also made of the new edition of Ranke’s col- 
lected works, of the Duc de Broglie’s studies in the French 
archives, and of the publications of the Russian Historical 
Society. But the most important publications for the his- 
torical student of Frederic’s age were those which had lately 
been issued in considerable abundance by the directors of 
the archives of the various European capitals. In this work 
Prussia, since the archives had been entrusted to a man who 
was himself a historian, Professor von Sybel, had taken the lead. 
Under his direction, and with the support of the academy of 
sciences, three different sets of publications from the secret ar- 
chives of Prussia had been undertaken, all complete in their 
way, all marked by the most elevated respect for historical 
integrity, and all edited with the greatest intelligence. The 
most valuable of these was perhaps the Politische Correspon- 
denz Friedrich’s des Grossen. This included every letter 
written by Frederic himself, or by his secretaries under his 
direction, which could be regarded as political—that is, as 
bearing upon diplomacy and foreign policy. The eleven 
volumes thus far issued come down to the close of the year 
1755." 

Hon. Eugene Schuyler supplemented Professor Tuttle’s 
sketch of Prussian editors and archivists, by a brief account 
of historical work lately done in Russia. 

The last communication of the evening was by Professor 
Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard University, who reviewed 
Janssen’s “‘ Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Aus- 
gange des Mittelalters” (4 vols., 1885), with particular refer- 
ence to the controversy which the work has kindled in 
Germany regarding the Protestant Reformation and the 
work of Luther. This review by Professor Emerton excited 
so much interest and provoked such thoughtful discussion 
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by Goldwin Smith, President White, and Professor Andrews, 
that it is here reproduced in full. 


Professor Emerton’s Paper. 


The appearance of the fourth volume of Janssen’s “ His- 
tory of the German People since the End of the Middle 
Ages” calls renewed attention to this, perhaps the most re- 
markable historical production of recent years. This volume, 
bearing the imprint “ first to twelfth edition,” brings the 
work down nearly to the close of the sixteenth century. 
The enormous popularity of the book among Catholics of all 
shades, the bitter opposition it has called forth, the extended 
polemic literature which has grown up about it, are all evi- 
dences of its extraordinary quality. We have become so 
accustomed to ignorant or wilful perversion of fact on the 
part of Catholic writers of history that serious criticism has 
not occupied itself greatly with them. When an author con- 
fessedly takes leave of his five senses before beginning his 
work, we may well commit him to the stern judgment of 
silence. And this Roman Catholic historians pre-eminently 
have done. They have rested upon a “higher law” of 
human thinking than that which admits authorities, laws of 
evidence, and rules of interpretation, and have substituted 
for these a “ sacred "’ tradition, which has masqueraded under 
the guise of historic truth. They have rejected modern 
critical methods as the instigation of the devil, and have 
asked no higher sanction for their work than the “ imprima- 
tur’ of some holy man,—bishop, pope, or what not. 

Not so Janssen. He dedicates his book to the memory of 
his friend and teacher, Johann Friedrich B6hmer, a Protest- 
ant layman and a leader in the modern German historical 
school. He acknowledges himself a disciple of that school, 
and aims at nothing less than to demonstrate the essential 
truth of the Roman Catholic historical tradition by means of 
its method and in the fullest light of its great results. Such 
a programme might well command the attention of the 
learned world, and challenge the closest scrutiny as to its 
fulfilment. And indeed there can be little doubt that Jans- 
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sen has distanced all his predecessors on the Catholic side in 
the extent of his studies, his command of the endless ma- 
terial,—in short, in all that pertains to the technique of his 
profession. His equipment is better than that of any his- 
torian in the same field since Ranke. His declared method 
is that which has given the modern historical school its chief 
claim to recognition,—the painful search after facts and the 
gathering of them, without prejudice or tendency, into a 
narrative which shall have no other purpose than to put the 
story of the facts into a presentable shape. ‘“ Let the facts 
speak for themselves,” is his alluring motto; and he enforces 
it by suppressing his own personality almost to the point of 
disappearance. 

All this sounds very attractive. The average man accepts 
without much question the assertion that facts will not lie. 
And yet every one who has to deal with facts knows that 
nothing, unless it be figures, will lie so completely as facts. 
The question in every case of historical narration is not, 
“ Has the man got facts?” but ‘‘ What facts has he got, and 
how does he put them together?’’ There is never a contro- 
verted point on any subject upon which a vast array of 
opposing facts cannot be summoned to the argument. The 
decision must rest, not upon the number or the weight in 
avoirdupois of these facts, but upon the preponderance, one 
way or the other, of the whole body of evidence, rightly un- 
derstood or interpreted. The historian cannot, if he will, 
withdraw his personality ; for that very process of withdrawal 
is a piece of himself, and it brings into his work just the very 
personal element he has been trying to suppress. 

And so it has fared with Janssen. He has collected a 
multitude of facts. His list of works consulted forms a 
valuable and almost complete bibliography of the period. 
His facts are interesting and significant. Yet they have been 
so skilfully selected and combined that the conclusion to be 
drawn from them will be almost invariably either false or 
only partially true. Janssen’s thesis is that the Reformation 
was an error and a misfortune. He admits frankly that the 
Church of the fifteenth century had fallen a victim to many 
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and great abuses, that the high ideal of Gregory VII. had 
suffered a serious collapse. He does not shut his eyes to 
the corruption and worldliness of the clergy everywhere. 
In short, he admits the need of reform. His great point is 
that the Church contained within itself the regenerating 
forces which, if left to themselves, would have produced the 
great result without convulsion. In support of this proposi- 
tion he devotes one large volume to a careful examination 
of the condition of Germany in the fifteenth century, in re- 
spect to its intellectual, industrial, and political development. 
He brings a vast mass of evidence to show that, in all these 
directions, Germany was in a process of vigorous and health- 
ful activity. This is the most interesting and valuable part 
of the book. The fifteenth century has usually suffered in 
its presentation, from the greater dramatic interest of the 
following period. It has been mainly viewed asa dark back- 
ground, on which the brilliant picture of the Reformation 
might be displayed to the best advantage. It is, then, a 
real service to the cause of historic truth to have thrown the 
light in upon this bit of darkness, and to have supplied the 
material for a wiser judgment in the future. We see here in 
Janssen’s picture a land filled with every form of human ac- 
tivity. Universities were being founded, with schools to 
supply them; preaching was vigorous, practical, and univer- 
sal ; art was rising to heights hitherto unattained ; commerce 
was stretching out its beneficent agency in all directions; a 
kingdom, coupled with the still imposing dignity of the em- 
pire, was striving to gather all these forces into its service, 
and, except for the factious opposition of a turbulent and 
selfish nobility, with a reasonable promise of success. Error 
and weaknesses there were ; but a century more of this de- 
velopment might have sufficed so to repair and strengthen 
that the great results of medieval life might have been pre- 
served without doing violence to the sacred traditions of the 
people. 

Into this fair garden of prosperity enters now the devil of 
fanaticism. Luther, with his attendant spirits, rouses all the 
demons of doubt, contempt, moral laxity, war, desolation, 
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and ruin. Mens minds are unsettled. They know not 
where to turn for security. All the old foundations are 
broken down, and new ones cannot be at once supplied. 
There follows a long period of bitter conflict. Civilization, 
instead of going on to fairer attainment, falls back. The 
new basis of faith fails to supply the ancient motives of 
action. Confusion and disorder culminate in the dismal 
horrors of a whole generation of warfare, whose wretched 
inheritance Europe is to-day enjoying. 

This is Janssen’s indictment against the Reformation: 
that it overturned without supplying a new structure of 
faith, which should lead men to new, healthful action. And 
here, again, a great service has been done. Never before 
has the shadow side of the Reformation been so skilfully 
and so convincingly presented. Protestants have sought to 
conceal it, while Catholics have handled it with such obvious 
unfairness that their arguments have fallen flat. Here, 
however, the attack upon Protestantism is made to proceed 
mainly out of Protestant lips. Every flaw of character, 
every contradiction of statement, every confession of weak- 
ness or insufficiency, has been sought out with the energy of 
a well-concealed hatred; and these are set forth here in a 
grand self-indictment, which seems to be unanswerable; 
and, if it be taken for what it is worth, it cannot be 
answered. Never again can the glamour of sanctity which 
has surrounded the names of the great reformers be allowed 
to gather about them. What was until now a familiar 
fact to scholars has become common property. We see 
these men, in all their human weakness, thrust out from 
their scholastic quiet to be the leaders in a great social crisis. 
From being mere closet theologians, they were called upon 
to decide questions of politics, of social ethics, of science 
even, which would have gone beyond the power of any one 
class of men in any age. The world had so long looked up 
to a single authority on all subjects that it could not at once 
learn to trust its own resources. The Pope was gone, but 
something must come in his place. Luther was forced to 
assume largely the very functions which, in his saner mo- 
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ments, he saw to have been rightly denied to any one man. 
Hence, a vast history of doubt, confusion, and contradiction, 
out of which, if we approach it with a mind open to these 
phases of its progress, great constructive forces were emerg- 
ing, but in which, too, if our eyes are trained to the dark- 
ness only, we may see only disorder, retrogression, and 
decay. 

Janssen has learned to profit by the great merits of the 
historical school in which he has been trained, but he has also 
suffered from its defects. It is the constant danger of that 
school that it tends to blind the student to the really great 
and decisive movements of human life. This danger has 
been curiously illustrated by the controversy which has arisen 
about this very book. The method of criticism has shared 
the weaknesses of the book itself. It has been mainly criti- 
cism of this or that single point of error, without much 
effective attack upon the drift of the whole work. It has, 
of course, been easy for Janssen to answer these criticisms 
by bringing out a new supply of facts, carefully selected to 
do their work, without much reference to their true place as 
historical evidence; and these answers have grown into a 
considerable volume, which he appends to his work. 

The success of this work is, on the whole, gratifying. It 
proves that what people like best, after all, is not elegant 
language or brilliant generalization, but facts. We believe 
the facts, in this case, to be largely delusive, from their par- 
tial selection and arrangement ; but the phenomenal success 
of such a structure as this shows the line upon which 
historical narration should proceed. It should gather its 
facts, not as Janssen has done, to prove a thesis, but to let 
them carry their own story in the light of a fair and reason- 
able interpretation, the result being the thesis for all future 
work. Not only for every Catholic, but more especially for . 
every Protestant student of the Reformation, these volumes 
will be an indispensable aid to the clearness of vision in 
which their author is so singularly wanting. 
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MORNING SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, Sepiember g, 1885. 


The Association convened promptly for its second Morning 
Session on Wednesday, at ten o'clock. President White said 
that the Right Reverend C. F. Robertson, Bishop of Mis- 
souri, who was to have given the opening address, had found 
it impossible to be present at Saratoga, but that he had for- 
warded his paper, with the request that it be read by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler. This paper has been printed in 
full among the papers of the Association (No. 4), but an 
abstract is herewith presented to introduce a report of the 
interesting discussion which followed the Bishop’s paper. 
His subject was “ The Purchase of the Louisiana Territory, 
and its Effects upon the American System.” 


Abstract of Bishop Robertson’s Paper. 


The addition to our national domain effected by this pur- 
chase was not an insignificant one, as is shown by the fact 
that it added to the United States a territory nearly four 
times as large as that comprised in the original thirteen 
colonies, and in it now is a population of nearly one fourth 
of that of the entire country. 

The enormous productions of the soil in the valley of the 
Mississippi made necessary an outlet more convenient than 
that across the mountains to the East. Given such a terri- 
tory, it would be but a question of time as to when the 
mouth of the river would be secured. The foreign powers 
who controlled it saw its value, but were steadily thrust out 
by the increasing and inexorable pressure of Anglo-Saxon 
force among the upper waters. The cession of the vast 
territory was but an incident in the peremptory demand for 
the mouth of the river, and the consequent outlet for prod- 
uce. The land was almost thrust into hands as yet but 
little conscious of its value. 

The purchase of foreign territory was then without prece- 
dent, and President Jefferson was at first inclined to think 
that an amendment of the Constitution would be necessary 
to perfect it. The apprehension that if there was any delay, 
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France might recede from the agreement, and the evident 
advantage of the purchase, caused these scruples to be over- 
come. At the time of the purchase there were but few white 
people living in the territory, and there was a vagueness about 
the boundaries and the resources of the region which was 
not cleared for fifty years after the time of its acquisition. 

The first effect produced by the purchase was the creation 
of apprehensions that the addition of this great domain to 
the South and West would have a tendency to disturb the 
equilibrium of the political and commercial interests of the 
other portions of the Union; and that the addition of such 
weight on one side of the Ship of State would threaten dan- 
gerous oscillations in the steady bearing of the vessel. 
There were already sectional irritations in the country which 
this purchase deepened and widened. At a time when the 
great public burdens produced by the Revolution had to be 
distributed, the constitution of the legislative body became 
a matter of grave importance. This induced a resistance on 
the part of the commercial North to the agricultural South, 
in regard to the creation and admission of States out of this 
purchase. 

In 1804 certain leaders of the Federal party conceived the 
project of a dissolution of the Union and the establish- 
ment of a Northern Confederacy on the ground that the 
annexation of Louisiana transcended the Constitution, and 
in fact created a new confederacy in which the relative rights 
of the original elements were endangered. These irritations 
were intensified by the complications occasioned to our 
commercial interests by the struggle in Europe, and the 
consequent embargo, and the resulting war of 1812; all of 
which brought disaster, especially to New England. This 
called forth denunciations from there against the policy of 
the general government, and threats of dissolution, which 
Great Britain sought to foster by the mission of John 
Henry from Canada to New England. 

The Hartford Convention, in 1814, was called, to express 
the opposition of the New England States to the steady 
drift of the recent policy of the country, and it found the 
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final cause of the evils in the threatened inordinate growth of 
the country to the west and southwest. It declared against 
the admission of new States which would destroy the 
balance of power existing among the original States, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the Southern States would first avail 
themselves of their new confederates in the West to govern 
the East; and finally the Western States would control the 
interests of the whole. The apparently simple matter of 
the addition of the large domain was found to effect pro- 
foundly the relations of all parts of the country, and embit- 
tered political complications for generations afterward. 

The steady movement of the population westward, accel- 
erated by the purchase, caused the extension of distinctly 
American principles, and induced the effort for their propa- 
gation, especially in the Spanish territory to the Southwest. 
The expedition of Miranda to Caraccas was the first of these 
enterprises. Its visible expression was in 1804-5, but it had 
its roots in diplomatic communications reaching nearly ten 
years back. Alexander Hamilton was greatly interested in 
it, and his strong desire to be appointed to command in the 
army and to rank second to Washington in the forces, raised 
just before the latter’s death, was occasioned by his wish to 
be the Liberator of South America. As France was antago- 
nizing the United States at the time, and Spain was its ally, 
and the one power guaranteed the possession of the other, 
Hamilton thought that it would be justifiable to attack 
France through the possessions of its ally in South America, 
and set them free. 

The machinations of Burr in the year following were di- 
rected toward Mexico, and had in contemplation the estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-Mexican empire, with its capital at 
New Orleans. The extension of the American spirit also 
came to affect Texas, and caused it to throw off its allegi- 
ance to Mexico; and then, in 1845, became part of the 
American Republic. Out of this grew the Mexican War, 
and the acquisition of the territory and wealth of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, and with this the era of large fortunes 
and the consequent change of American habits of living. 
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A further natural effect of the Louisiana purchase was 
the necessary enlargement of the distinctly American policy, 
and the recognition of the place which this country, by rea- 
son of its position, must hold before the world. The indi- 
cation of this policy was had earlier, but its distinct expression 
was made in 1823, in the Monroe doctrine, of the disposition 
of this country to declare its unwillingness that any new 
European combination should be had on this continent. 
This policy has become a part of the fixed, although un- 
written, law of this country. Its assertion has been vigor- 
ously maintained, even while, with reference to the question 
of the transit across the Isthmus of Panama and in Nicar- 
agua, as toward Great Britain, there are still unsettled 
questions that may hereafter cause disquiet. 

The noble river, which, with its confluents, is the crowning 
feature of, and gives the distinguishing value to this pur- 
chase, drains half the continent. The Father of Waters, as 
Mr. Lincoln said, goes unvexed to the sea. With its head 
among the northern lakes, and its outlet in the tepid waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, it binds together the interests of the 
varied latitudes through which it passes. In its majestic 
movement, in its constantly-increasing extent and sweep, 
it fitly symbolizes the history and future of the American 
Republic. This steadily and quietly moves on, drawing 
to itself without effort, and then carrying easily on its bosom 
the elements which had their rise in widely-separated regions, 
until they merge themselves in the benignant depth and 
width of God's great purpose in forming and maintaining 
the nations of the earth. 

In all this destiny and work, the acquisition of this 
vast and fertile territory, with what has issued from it, 
plays a masterful part. 


Judge Campbell’s Remarks. 


Judge Campbell of Detroit, Michigan, said he did not 
propose to discuss any of the questions suggested, but only 
to call the attention of the younger historians to the fact 
that there is much of the history of the Mississippi valley 
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still unwritten. Some degree of mystery has always hung 
over a part of the events which were of importance in 
leading to the acquisition of Louisiana, which was considered 
essential to the free navigation of the Mississippi River, 
without which there would have been great danger to 
the country. Mr. Bancroft, in the later volumes of his 
history, covering the period after the Revolution, has thrown 
much light on some parts of this subject. But a large part 
of the transactions bearing on it still remains obscure, al- 
though there is a great deal of material which a careful and 
diligent search will bring to light. 

The people of the West became greatly interested in the 
question of opening the river, as soon as settlements began, 
and it was necessary to enable them to reach a market for 
their products. There was always more or less community 
of business and other interests between the people east and 
west of the Mississippi above the Ohio. The old province of 
New France, afterward divided so as to create Louisiana, 
had many families that were represented in both sections. 
After the British conquest many French settlers crossed the 
river, and their intercourse with their friends who remained 
in Canada and east of the Mississippi was never cut off. 
Many had business connections extending over both regions. 
Col. Vigo, who furnished George Rogers Clarke with the 
means and the information which enabled him to conquer 
Vincennes and secure that portion of the Northwest to the 
United States, was represented in a Detroit firm, and it is 
altogether likely that his commercial disasters were in some 
measure due to the failure of our government to refund his 
advances, which were not repaid until ninety-nine years after 
they were made. 

It is very well known that the desire to get an outlet to 
the Gulf of Mexico led to many intrigues and combinations 
in the Southwest, and to schemes quite as illegal as Burr's. 
Daniel Clark stated that Wilkinson received regular pay- 
ments from the Spanish Government, that passed through 
the banking house where he was interested in New Orleans. 
Various arrangements were made or attempted for the pur- 
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pose of securing custom-house and similar advantages to the 
inhabitants near the river. Other powers kept watch for 
opportunities to separate the Union by taking advantage of 
the remoteness of this region from any eastern outlet. Great 
Britain, after the Revolution, set on foot movements in- 
tended to secure possession of the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, which were considerable in extent but failed in results. 
During the wars following the French Revolution, and 
when General Washington's administration was on un- 
pleasant terms with the French Minister, a distinguished 
French General, Collot, was sent to explore the Western 
country for the evident purpose of seeing whether in the 
disturbed state of Europe and America something could not 
be done towards getting back a part of the old French pos- 
sessions. He had been taken prisoner by the British at the 
conquest of one of the French islands where he was in com- 
mand, and claimed that in violation of the terms of surren- 
der he had been brought to this country and arrested on an 
unfounded civil action for the alleged unlawful condemna- 
tion of a ship, at the instigation of his adversaries. Being 
held to bail in what was then the large sum of $30,000, he 
could not well go abroad, and found his way down the Ohio 
and Mississippi where he escaped arrest by the American au- 
thorities who had been ordered to intercept him, and received 
timely warning against venturing within the British lines in 
the Northwest. He was so firmly convinced by what he 
saw and heard of the discontent of the people of the valley 
with their position, that in his report of his travels he 
devotes a chapter to the subdivisions which were, as he 
thought, certain to be made of the country west of the 
Alleghanies, and which he parcelled out into several de- 
fined regions or provinces to be dependent on or allied with 
the nations on the borders. 

No treatment of the Louisiana question can be complete 
which does not take into account the previous demands and 
conduct of the Western people. The acquisition was the 
only thing which secured their satisfaction with the Union. 
If that purchase had not been made, and the control of the 
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navigation of the Mississippi had not beem secured, we 
might—it is to be feared—have had a Union very different 
in appearance from what we now have. 


Hon. Rufus King’s Remarks. 


Mr. Rufus King, of Cincinnati, concurred in the hints 
which Judge Campbell had thrown out for our young his- 
torians as to the field which yet lies untouched in the early 
history of the Mississippi. The events of the last century rela- 
tive to that region, not only as to its growth and settlement, 
but the wars and political controversies which the possession 
of this river and valley had excited, are a subject worthy of 
more attention. He alluded to the electric effect which was 
produced among the people of the West in the beginning of 
the late rebellion by the premature outbreak of the Governor 
of Mississippi in planting a battery at Vicksburg to stop the 
navigation of the river. 

But he had risen more particularly, he said, to notice a re- 
mark in the paper by Bishop Robertson, parts of which had 
just been read, in which he seemed to reflect upon the cor- 
respondence between Alexander Hamilton and General Wil- 
kinson, relative to the Miranda expedition,.as though it might 
be assimilated in its object to the subsequent scheme on the 
lower Mississippi, which was imputed to Aaron Burr. 

He was not sure that he had caught the remark correctly, 
and hoped it would appear that he was mistaken. He would 
not have alluded to it but for the reason that in the so-called 
“ Bryant’s Popular History of the United States” there is 
such an expression, and, in fact, a charge of “ fillibustering ” 
made upon Gen. Hamilton (vol. iv., pp. 136, 140, 142, and 
note). 

Mr. King said he had investigated the charge, and at Cin- 
cinnati the oldest inhabitants had never heard of the “ men 
and boats’ which are alleged to have been gathered there. 
He was assured by Mr. John C. Hamilton that there is no 
such “unpublished correspondence’ between Hamilton and 
Wilkinson as intimated. He was therefore under the im- 
pression that there is no authority for such a charge. 
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Gen. Hamilton, no doubt, felt a strong interest in Mi- 
randa’s plans, but only so far as it might tend to support 
him in the war then threatened between Spain and the 
United States, and in which he was to have had an import- 
ant command. His correspondence and meeting with 
Wilkinson are disclosed in the fifth and sixth volumes of his 
works published by John C. Hamilton. Wilkinson being then 
the general in command of the troops of the United States 
at the West, the entire intercourse was official and perfectly 
legitimate in preparing for hostilities. 


Abstract of Miss Salmon’s Paper. 


Miss Lucy M. Salmon, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, was invited to read an abridgment of her paper 
on “The History of the Appointing Power of the Presi- 
dent.” This paper, as well as Bishop Robertson’s, has since 
been printed in full by the Association (Number 5), but the 
following abstract is here in place: 

The subject of the appointing power of the President may 
be considered under four heads: first, the theoretical stage, 
1787-1789, or the question in the Philadelphia Convention 
and in the First Congress; second, the period from 1789 to 
1829, or the power as exercised by statesmen both Federalist 
and Anti-Federalist ; third, the spoils period, 1829-1861, in- 
cluding President Jackson’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and the results of that interpretation; fourth, the re- 
form period, including the culmination of the spoils system 
and the attempts to check the evil. 

The framers of the Constitution were apparently in- 
fluenced by three considerations to give the power of ap- 
pointment to the President: by the custom in England, 
under the Articles of Confederation, and in the individual 
States. In England, the prime minister by gifts of office as 
well as of money had reduced the practice of corruption to 
a science; even among extremists none were found who 
openly advocated placing the power in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive alone. Under the Articles of Confederation, all 
appointments had of necessity been made by the General 
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Congress; the majority were convinced that it was equally 
unwise to place unlimited control in such a body. In the 
various States there had been no uniform practice. In the 
majority, however, appointments had been made by both 
houses of the legislature, or by the governor with the con- 
sent of the legislature or his advising council; in no case 
had the method employed seemed perfect, and in some in- 
stances the complaints were loud. The question was how 
to avoid all the evils and embody all the excellencies of 
the various systems with which they were familiar. In the 
early stages of the Convention the tendency was, through 
recollection of the British rule and a clinging to the old 
Confederate idea, to give the appointment of officers to 
Congress and it was not until the closing hours that the 
present method was agreed upon. The question of removal 
was left open, but was made the subject of legislative action 
by the First Congress two years later. Four interpretations 
of the Constitution were advanced: first, that the President 
alone could remove an officer; second, that the power rested 
with the President and the Senate; third, that an officer 
could be removed only by impeachment; fourth, that the 
question must be regulated by Congress. Here again the 
tendency was at first to restrict the power of the President 
by requiring the consent of the Senate when removals were 
made, and again those were successful who believed in the 
dignity and responsibility of executive authority. Aftertwo 
months’ discussion it was decided that the power of removal 
belonged to the President alone. The significance of the 
result is plain. It indicates a still higher development of 
the idea that the Executive must have substantial as well as 
nominal power and be held responsible for its use. When 
the Convention met in 1787, the Executive was considered a 
necessity to be hedged in by every possible means lest he 
should abuse the little power granted him. A long step in 
advance of this idea was taken before the Convention closed, 
but the result was only partially secured. If the leaders had 
hoped ultimately to gain more than this they did not venture 
to express suchadesire. The Federalist had sought to quiet 
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the fears of those who complained that the Constitution 
gave the President too much control over appouitments by 
saying that no one could fail to perceive the entire safety of 
giving him the power of removal if it must be exercised in 
conjunction with the Senate. This interpretation was ac- 
cepted, but Congress in 1789 went still farther, and by con- 
struing the Constitution so as to give the President the 
power of removing at pleasure, acknowledged an authority 
in him not thought of by the masses of the people in May, 
1787, and doubtless believed difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure when the subject first came up for discussion in May, 
1789. No more important illustration can be found of the 
growth of the national over the Confederate idea than is 
shown in the progress made concerning the appointing 
power from May, 1787, to July, 1789. 

During the first period of forty years two things combined 
to secure a wise use of the power: first, the high character 
of the Executives in office; second, the comparatively small 
number of positions to be filled. Yet every condition was 
present that at a later time was pleaded as an excuse for suc- 
cumbing to the spoilsmen. No one of the early statesmen, 
however, sought to strengthen his position by using the 
patronage of the government for personal or party ends. 
Congress, too, kept close watch lest corruption should creep 
in. But while striving to check minor evils, they passed in 
1820 the Four Years’ Limitation Law without apparently 
realizing the use that could be made of it. It was only the 
discretion of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams that prevented 
evil results of the act before 1829. 

The two conditions which had given a pure and efficient 
civil service for forty years were conspicuously absent during 
the second period. President Jackson introduced the sys- 
tem of rotation by removing one seventh of the office- 
holders in Washington and one eleventh in the government 
employ outside of the city, and all his successors adepted 
the same policy, either from choice or necessity. Those 
high in authority explained, ‘The government must be ad- 
ministered by its friends”; party managers threw off the 
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mask and cried, “‘ To the victors belong the spoils”; while 
the people applauded and exclaimed, “ Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to buy us all a farm.” The very word fatronage 
almost came into use during the period, and carried with it 
the old Roman idea of the claims which a patron had over 
his clients. At the close of the period, as the party in power 
felt itself in the throes of dissolution, these party claims 
were made more binding by the demand for political assess- 
ments. The condition of the country in 1861 was but a 
natural result of the lesson taught for thirty years, that pub- 
lic trust was to be used for personal and party purposes, and 
that traffic in office was a legitimate part of every politician’s 
duty. Congress attempted many measures in regard to the 
question, but all its efforts were directed either toward legal- 
izing the spoils system by introducing a general policy of 
rotation, or toward giving the Senate a share in the power of 
removal—a course almost equally objectionable, as is proved 
by the Tenure-of-Office act of 1867. 

The period since 1861 may properly be called one of reform, 
though many of the worst features of the spoils system have 
found their culmination here. This is especially true of the 
influence acquired over appointments by members of Con- 
gress; a tendency in this direction had always existed, but it 
was greatly increased by the events of the war. At the close 
of the war, action on the part of Congress wa simperatively 
needed, as change in circumstances since 1789 had not been 
met by corresponding change in legislation. Two courses 
were open—either to effect a radical cure of the evils exist- 
ing, or to offer a temporary palliative. Congress chose the 
latter alternative, and accordingly the same body that re- 
jected the Jenckes’ bill passed the Tenure-of-Office bill by 
an overwhelming majority. Congress persistently refused 
to give relief, and the events of 1881 showed that the battle 
for reform must be fought at once and with new weapons. 
The partial reform effected by the Pendleton bill of 1883 has 
been the result of twenty years’ agitation, secured in spite 
of party organizers, and intended not to usurp in any way 
executive power, but by appropriate legislation to supple- 
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ment the authority conferred by the Constitution, as the 
First Congress supplemented it in 1789. 


Abstract of Mr. Porter’s Paper. 


After Miss Salmon’s paper, John Addison Porter, a grad- 
uate of Yale College in the class of 1878, and now a resident 
of Washington, D. C., was called upon to present an abstract 
of his paper on “ The City of Washington: its Origin and 
Administration,” which has since been printed in the Third 
Series, Numbers 11 and 12, of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. The paper be- 
gan with a statement of the reasons which led Congress, in 
1783, to decide on having a permanent meeting-place. There 
resulted between the year 1783 and 1790, an active competi- 
tion for the honor, by six States. Ofthe many places named 
for the site, some were the largest cities, such as New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia; others were small towns; still 
others were unsettled tracks of land, which it was proposed 
that Congress should cultivate and control according to its 
pleasure. Through the early debates of Congress on this 
subject, there was an evident concurrence that the State 
which received the Capital should do something to promote 
its prosperity. Maryland, in 1778, and Virginia, in 1779, 
agreed to cede any district ten miles square within their 
borders which Congress might decide to occupy as the 
permanent seat of government. 

The drift of opinion was plainly against the selection of a 
State capital or a large city, for fear that local laws might 
interfere with the jurisdiction of Congress. In the final 
acceptance of the Potomac site, Hamilton and Jefferson 
appear to have had some share. By a stroke of “ practical 
politics,” they yoked the Capital and Funding bills and 
mustered enough votes from their henchmen to pass both 
bills. It is to be noticed, however, that North Carolina 
joined the Union just in time to cast her five votes in favor 
of the Potomac site. Without this slender complement, it 
is doubtful if the measure could have been passed. It was 
practically a victory of the “Solid South,” over the New 
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England and Middle States. It was a compromise that the 
great city of Philadelphia was allowed to serve as a capital 
until the buildings of the Federal town on the Potomac 
should be completed. 

Looking back at that era, one can see that the decision of 
Congress was regarded by the country at large with indif- 
ference. The disappointed members expressed their dis- 
gust in loud tones, but the citizens were never wrought up 
to a great pitch of excitement over the enactment, as some 
contemporary statesmen had prophesied they would be, 
simply because it was not expected, or intended, at that 
time, that the Federal city would ever attain to any mag- 
nitude or especial importance. If it should harbor Congress 
decently while passing the laws, it would be fulfilling its 
destiny, in the opinion of most men. Only a few of the 
far-seeing ones of that time believed that the city merited con- 
stant care and development at the hands of Congress. One 
of these men was Washington himself. The bill accepting 
the grants of Maryland and Virginia gave him an extraor- 
dinary latitude in the choice of the site. He might have 
planted the city anywhere “ between the Eastern Branch of 
the Potomac and the Conogocheague.” The tract included 
between these streams is more than eighty miles in length. 
The President had long been familiar with this whole 
region. 

Three Commissioners were appointed to serve with him 
and the lines of the new Territory of Columbia (asthe Com- 
missioners informed Congress they had determined to call 
it) were run, April 15,1791. The government struck a very 
advantageous bargain with the farmers who owned the site. 
The former, without advancing any cash, stepped into the 
possession of real estate to-day valued at more than fifty 
millions of dollars. The farmers got £25 per acre, for such 
of their land as was built on by the government; and they 
also received one half of the small lots which the govern- 
ment proposed to sell to individuals. The plan was to pay 
for all of the government buildings out of the proceeds from 
the sales of these lots. But this proved to be impracticable, 
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owing to stagnation in the real-estate market of Washing- 
ton, after the first few years of speculation. 

The city was plotted by Major L’Enfant, a Frenchman of 
ability and some experience, who had gained the friendship 
of both Washington and Jefferson while serving in the revolu- 
tionary war. Being arrogant and unmanageable, he was 
soon removed by the Commissioners, to make room for Elli- 
cott, a self-made Pennsylvania engineer, who continued to 
plot the city upon a magnificent scale. L’Enfant drew his 
inspiration from old-world models, supplied him, perhaps, 
by Jefferson, who while abroad had studied critically the 
plans of the principal European capitals. At the time the 
city was laid out, the scheme was thought by most persons 
to be chimerical. 

The States of Virginia and Maryland had raised and pre- 
sented nearly two hundred thousand dollars, as a sort of 
premium for the site. This sum was soon exhausted in the 
construction of the new public buildings, and, in 1796, Con- 
gress was obliged to authorize a loan of three hundred 
thousand dollars to carry forward the work. Maryland was 
afterward prevailed upon to lend one hundred thousand 
dollars, at a time when the credit of the general government 
was at a very low ebb. 

The Capitol was designed by an amateur, Dr. Wm. Thorn- 
ton, a native of the West Indies, and, like L’Enfant, a friend 
of Jefferson. The corner-stone was laid with masonic honors 
by Washington himself, September 18, 1793. The details of 
the building, rather than the cost, are to be criticised. But 
at that time there was scarcely a professional architect of 
note in the United States. The mobilization of capital and 
labor was little understood ; so the actual work done on the 
building cost more than it should have. In its day and gen- 
eration the White House, or “ President’s Palace,” as it was 
at first called, seemed very grand and spacious, yet the need 
of a new private residence for the President (leaving the old 
one for public receptions and the transaction of official 
business) is familiar to the present community. 

When Congress moved to Washington, in 1800, the city 
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was in a sorry condition, with few good roads, a single 
rough sidewalk, miserable dwellings and stores, and no 
large hotel. These discomforts afterward made even the 
Anti-Federalists more favorably inclined to the improvement 
of the city. A detailed plan for beautifying it was submitted 
to Congress at one of its early sessions by Washington him- 
self, but, though accepted by both houses, was afterward 
abandoned. 

Of the several plans discussed for the government of the 
District of Columbia (as it soon became known in popular 
parlance), the one which was finally adopted by Congress 
provided for the appointment of the highest local officer by 
the national legislature. In this way, it was thought, the 
management of local affairs would be in harmony with the 
national administration. After further reflection, Congress 
decided to delegate the active administration of local affairs 
to the residents themselves. But by this act they did not 
abandon final authority over the city or responsibility for 
its welfare. The city was incorporated in 1802; and from 
this time the powers of the local government were gradually 
increased, until, in 1820, they ranked with those of the average 
American municipality. The mayor was elected by the resi- 
dents. 

The work of beautifying the city proceeded slowly ; as the 
country grew, the attention of Congress was turned to other 
matters. Meantime, while government aid was withheld, the 
citizens were subjected to a heavy drain to care for the un- 
usual street area; the local laws were in dire confusion, for 
they were a medley of obsolete laws from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and occasional enactments of Congress. The local debt 
rolled up; the local government was characterized by parsi- 
mony and inefficiency; the country at large grew ashamed 
of its shabby capital. This, in brief, was the condition of 
affairs at the breaking out of the civil war. 

Then came the marvellous influx of men and money dur- 
ing those years of unparalleled activity and excitement ; for 
the first time, Washington seemed destined to fulfil the 
dreams of its illustrious founders. But the subsidence of 
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excitement and the withdrawal of men and capital developed 
a period of lethargy; the golden opportunity was in great 
danger of being lost. Under these circumstances a few en- 
ergetic citizens became interested in pushing forward the 
improvements on a comprehensive scale. Their over-zeal 
soon ran up a startling debt, which resulted in the abolition, 
by Congress, of the old form of government in 1871, and the 
substitution of a system resembling that in vogue in our Ter- 
ritories. 

With an analysis of the methods of Washington govern- 
ment and of the principal men who served under it in the re- 
creating of Washington, the latter half of Mr. Porter’s paper 
was mainly concerned. Chief of these men, both by reason 
of his position and his ability, was the notorious “ Boss” 
Shepherd. Details were given as to his work in Washing- 
ton, and accountability for the immense sums which passed 
through his hands, in reconstructing the city, as revealed in 
the testimony during the two Congressional investigations, of 
1872 and 1874, which latter resulted in the establishment 
during the latter year, of still a new form of government, by 
Commissioners. Mr. Porter gave reasons for maintaining 
that the Territorial form of government as applied by Con- 
gress to the District of Columbia was necessarily a costly and 
unscientific experiment. 

The paper closed with a practical discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the present plan of governing the 
city by Commissioners, which plan was accepted by Congress 
in 1878 as permanent, until departure from it seemed to be 
demanded for the welfare of the capital. The disfranchise- 
ment of such a large number of citizens at the national seat 
of government itself, is contrary to the theory and practice 
of our political policy. So much capital as is now flowing 
into Washington and being expended in real estate and 
other improvements, cannot be adequately guarded and 
equitably expended, in the long run, without the safe- 
guard of the ballot in the hands of the citizens themselves. 
Washington offers an unique chance for the experiment of a 
property-qualification in the ballot, in all questions of mu- 
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nicipal finance and expenditure for local improvement,—(1) 
because such a system would not have to depend, as in 
other cities, on the “ popular will,” too often controlled by 
selfish and corrupt “ bosses,” but could be adopted, at any 
time by Congress, by reason of its supreme authority over 
the District of Columbia; (2) because an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the facts in the case leads to the conclusion 
that the general government is bound, in equity, to assume 
the whole, or a major portion, of the present enormous 
bonded debt of Washington (over twenty millions of dol- 
lars), contracted mainly because of its presence and at the 
hands of its appointed officers, and toward meeting which, 
under the present system, very little satisfactory progress 
has been made or is likely to be made. 


After Mr. Porter's paper, a Committee on Nominations for 
the new board of officers was appointed by President White. 
The Association then adjourned until 8 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


WEDNESDAY, September g, 1885. 

The Association was called to order by President White 
at eight o’clock. The first matter proposed by the President 
was a discussion of the subject of Municipal Government, 
for which there had been no time after the conclusion of Mr. 
Porter's paper in the morning session. Goldwin Smith,’ 
upon invitation, spoke upon the question. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler was then called upon for remarks, but he ex- 
pressed a reluctance to continue the discussion, saying it 
belonged more properly to the Social Science than to the 
Historical Association. Dr. H. B. Adams, while agreeing 
with Mr. Schuyler in the idea of excluding practical politics 
from the Association, said a word in favor of the historical 
study of municipal institutions. He said, classical history 
was the history of cities and their politics. The Italian re- 
publics, the French communes, the Flemish and the German 
cities represented the best life of the middle ages. The mod- 


* Goldwin Smith promised to embody his remarks on Municipal Government 
with his own paper on ‘‘ The Political History of Canada.” 
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ern constitutional State is largely the product of the char- 
tered rights of medieval towns. The English colonies in 
North America were in no small degree the product of 
merchant associations, born of the medizval guilds in Eng- 
lish cities; for example, the Plymouth, London, and Massa- 
chusetts companies. Our colonial government, with its 
governors, councils, and burgesses, was copied from Old 
English corporate and municipal life. A study of munici- 
pal institutions, past and present, shows at once the origin 
and tendencies of modern democracy. 

President White then called upon Miss Marion Talbot, of 
Boston, fora report of the studies and discussions of the Po- 
litical Science Club, which was organized in Boston, in the 
winter of 1884-5, by members of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. Miss Katherine Coman, Professor of His- 
tory in Wellesley College, gave, by invitation, an account of 
the studies in local history begun by the graduates of that 
institution. She also presented, by request, a written report, 
prepared by another lady, of the historical work in the Old 
South Meeting-House in Boston, a report which was printed 
in full by the Boston Daily Advertiser, September 11, 1885. 
H. B. Adams then gave a sketch of the historical work 
accomplished by the “Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home,” a sketch printed by Zhe Jndependent, September, 
17, 1885. 

The principal paper of the evening was then presented by 
Irving Elting, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., upon the subject 
of “ Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River.” 
Although the paper has been printed in full in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science (Fourth Series, Number 1), the following abstract 
is here given, in connection with a report of the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper. 


Abstract of Mr. Elting’s Paper. 


No two rivers have been oftener compared than the Rhine 
and the Hudson; indeed, the Hudson has been frequently 
termed the “Rhine of America.” Between these rivers 
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there exists, unnoticed by the traveller, and unnoted, for 
the most part, even by the historian, a bond of union formed 
by the institutional relationship of the village communities, 
which have had their existence, with similar customs, simi- 
lar laws, and similar forms of government, on the banks of 
each stream. 

Turning to the Old World, one finds that, notwithstanding 
the encroachments of the feudal system, the earlier, freer, 
community-life, with the customs of common land-tenure 
and of government by freemen, met in general assembly, 
survived in some of the more secluded portions of the 
country,—notably in the forest regions of the lower Pala- 
tinate east of the Rhine, and in these northern provinces 
of the Netherlands,—Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe,— 
whose free peoples Rome never conquered, and whose right 
of self-government no haughty baron ever suppressed. 

From Holland and the German Palatinate, where the feu- 
dal system had never gained the foothold which it had se- 
cured in France, and even in more distant England, came 
the first settlers who were to lay the foundations of New 
York State. A short-sighted policy on the part of the 
States-General of Holland led to the granting (under the 
charter of ‘“ Freedoms and Exemptions,” as it was called) of 
a monopoly, in both land and trade, to the West India Com- 
pany, and to the establishment, in true feudal fashion, of 
“seignorial fiefs,” or manors, on the banks of the Hudson. 
The beginnings of governmental life in New Netherlands 
were, therefore, unfortunate for the growth of free institu- 
tions. All the more noteworthy and commendable is the 
persistent and successful struggle of the “sturdy and inde- 
pendent yeoman” of Holland in fighting his way toward 
free, representative government, in the face of the difficul- 
ties which beset him. 

The details of this struggle for popular rights in and 
about New Amsterdam show that the Dutch brought to 
the new country a rich heritage in their love of liberty 
which unfavorable conditions could not crush out. More 
liberal charters were granted by the States-General, and, as 
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early as 1641, came the recognition of the people's voice in 
affairs of government, by the election, in popular assembly, 
of “ Twelve Select Men,’’—all emigrants from Holland. The 
step toward freedom gained at this time was never lost. 
The representatives of the people repeatedly demanded, for 
New Amsterdam and the neighboring settlements, the mu- 
nicipal privileges to which the Dutch were accustomed, and, 
in 1646, the inhabitants of the village of Breuckelen (now 
Brooklyn) were given the right of electing two Schepens, or 
magistrates, with full judicial powers, as in the fatherland. 
Those who opposed the magistrates in the discharge of their 
duties were to be deprived of all share in the common lands 
adjoining the village. 

Thus, side by side with the growth of free institutions in 
early New York, is to be found a common land-tenure, ac- 
companied by many of the customs of the Germanic village 
community. Everywhere existed the ancient pound, and 
the distinction between meadow-land, wood-land, and the 
“ Bouweries,” or “home-lotts.” What is now City Hall 
Park in New York, bounded by Broadway, Nassau, Ann, 
and Chambers streets, was, as late as 1686, perhaps much 
later, known as the village commons, where the droves of 
cattle were sent morning and evening to pasture. 

These village rights of common land-tenure were accom- 
panied in New Amsterdam by rights of common participa- 
tion in the deliberative assembly of the people, as was the 
case in the forests of Germany centuries before. But the 
principle of popular representation was not fully recognized 
in the province until the danger of English conquest induced 
the governor and his council to call the assembly of 1664, 
for which two deputies were elected by plurality vote of the 
inhabitants of each of the various towns. Even such a popu- 
lar assembly as this, however, was not able to resist the tide 
of events which, in September, 1664, swept New Netherlands 
from the hands of the Dutch and placed it under English 
rule. 

This change in government had little effect upon the 
character of the population, or upon their village customs ; 
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the Dutch element predominated to such an extent that the 
English language did not supplant Dutch as the language of 
the people until about the beginning of the present century, 
and the records in the offices of the clerks of Ulster, Orange, 
and Dutchess counties show that the common lands held by 
the various communities were not, in most instances, di- 
vided into individual holdings until about the same time. 

Soon after the English took permanent possession of the 
country, two village communities—the adjoining towns of 
Hurley and New Paltz, respectively Dutch and Huguenot 
in their origin—arose on the west side of the Hudson 
River, not quite a hundred miles from its mouth. Both of 
these villages present features peculiarly interesting to the 
student of institutional history. 

The Hurley Commons, granted by royal patent to a num- 
ber of Dutch settlers in 1709, existed for a century under 
conditions which forbade any sale of a share in the land to 
one not an inhabitant of the town. When, in 1806, the 
townspeople petitioned the legislature of the State for a 
division of these common lands, the partition was made, in 
the true Teutonic fashion, according to the needs of the in- 
habitants,—a definite share being given to each person “as 
shall have supported a family and resided within the said 
corporation the term of two years next before making such 
partition, and who shall, during that time, have followed 
some trade or occupation,” though he had never before been 
a freeholder of Hurley. Even if this does not show a 
“ periodic partition,” it gives evidence of that distinctive 
feature of ancient communal land-holding,—the use of a 
portion of the common domain for distribution among new 
families. 

The town of New Paltz, lying just south of Hurley, was, 
in 1677, granted by patent covering some 36,000 acres to 
twelve proprietors, all of them Huguenots. The patentees 
are said to have been called the “ Twelve Men,” or “ Du- 
zine,” and to have had both legislative and judicial powers 
in town affairs. Three years before the death of the surviv- 
ing patentee—Abraham,"son of Louis Du Bois—the twenty- 
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four proprietors of the New Paltz entered into an agreement 
dated April 21, 1728, which established the local govern- 
ment of the “Twelve Men” by popular election, and au- 
thorized them to fix titles “according to the severall 
Divisions and partitions that have been made between them 
[the patentees] by Parole without deed, and the other parts 
thereof yet remaining in Common and undivided * * * 
within the bounds of the aforesaid Pattent.”” The “ Twelve 
Men,” under their authority conferred in the agreement of 
1728, to lay out the land to be divided “ in Twelve equal shares 
and Divisions soe that the one is not of more vallue than the 
other,” had the lots set off regularly from time to time, of 
the same size and shape, adjacent and numbered from one 
to twelve in each division,—the north and south divisions 
together constituting one long strip (or tier) of similar lots, 
running for the most part north and south, parallel to the 
Wallkill. Almost all deeds of New Paltz property, executed 
after the signing of the agreement of 1728, and before the 
general partition of the lands by the State legislature at 
the beginning of the present century, contain some reference 
to this method of division. 

About a hundred years after the granting of the patent, 
fifty-two proprietors of the New Paltz, for the common de- 
fence of their territory, entered into an agreement dated 
April 30, 1774,—a fact which shows both the persistence of 
their village—community customs, and the extent to which 
the subdivision of the common property had been carried. 
Among the fifty-two who signed this document, each indi- 
cating his share of the common domain, were : 

Daniel Lefever, yy part; Ands. Bevier, ;4, part; Noach 
Eltinge, +, part; Tacob Louw, 7}, part ; Benjamin I. Freer, 
part; Abraham Doiau, 

Even after an act of the legislature incorporated the 
township under the State government, the inhabitants of 
New Paltz met yearly in popular assembly to choose their 
“Twelve Men.” There remains record of the election of 
these officers as late as the year 1824, and one of their num- 
ber, Daniel DuBois, lived until 1852. Thus he, as the sur- 
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vivor, has the unique distinction of perpetuating in his own 
person, beyond the middle of the nineteenth century, an in- 
stitution older than the Christian era. 

The settlement of New Paltz, entirely Huguenot at first, 
received the Dutch element (destined to play an important 
part in the town’s history) in the person of Roeloff Elting, by 
his marriage with Sara DuBois, in 1703; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact in the history of local institutions, that these two 
stocks of the early New Paltz settlers came respectively from 
the German Palatinate and the province of Drenthe in Hol- 
land, where to-day, in the clearings of the Odenwald, and on 
the marshy peat-fields of Drenthe, are to be found almost 
perfect types of the primitive Germanic mark. 

From the banks of the Rhine the germs of free local in- 
stitutions, borne on the tide of Western emigration, found 
here, along the Hudson, a more fruitful soil than New Eng- 
land afforded for the growth of those forms of municipal, 
state, and national government, which have made the United 
States the leading republic among the nations. Thus, ina 
new and historically important sense, may the Hudson 
River be called the “ Rhine of America.” 


Mr. Kingsbury’s Remarks. 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Elting’s paper, Mr. Frederick 
J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury, Connecticut, said: I have been 
greatly interested in the paper which has just been read. 
No one can understand the history of New York without a 
knowledge of the Dutch settlement and its influence. The 
evidences and influences of that settlement, especially in 
their minor details, are year by year fading and growing 
more difficult to follow, and all labor in the direction of dis- 
covering and describing them is of great value, and should 
be heartily encouraged. 

The position of the Dutch in New York is somewhat 
peculiar. Having obtained a firm foothold in the province, 
they were not driven out nor antagonized by the change of 
ownership, but were simply overslaughed by the numbers of 
the English colonists. Consequently they retained their 
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language and habits in great purity for a very long time, and 
two hundred years after its first settlement, portions of New 
York were almost as purely Dutch in these respects as Hol- 
land itself. 

We are raising just now a new school of intelligent and 
enthusiastic young students of history who are paying much 
attention to local manners and customs, and | seize this 
opportunity to suggest that, among other subjects, they 
should undertake the tracing of Dutch words and names, 
many of which have become localized and sometimes Angli- 
cized, and whose original meaning and use are in danger of 
becoming wholly lost. 

I would like to give a few examples to illustrate my mean- 
ing. Some years since a gentleman, residing in Central New 
York, happened to mention to me that where he lived they 
were in the habit of having picnics at a certain pond ona 
mountain, and that they called them “fly-parties.” I think 
he thought it was because they had them in fly-time. I 
asked him if the lake was marshy or swampy, and he said 
itwas. I remembered hearing that the old “ Fly-market ” in 
New York, famous in its day, and of which some of you have 
doubtless heard in the ballad of the “ Dogs’ Meat Man,” 
which began— 

** Near Fly-market, long ago, 
There dwelt a maid in a life of woe,”— 


took its name from being near a swampy piece of ground 
called “ The Fly,” and not, as might have been imagined, 
from the number of its flies, and I told my friend that I 
thought it was this use of the word that had given the name 
to his picnics. I then thought I would verify my opinion. 
I examined every Dutch dictionary that I could find in 
libraries and bookstores without avail. The words “Fly,” 
“Vly,” “ Flay,” “ Vlay,” were nowhere to be found, not even 
in combination. I inquired of my learned friends without 
success. I finally wrote to the late Hon. Robert A. Barnard, 
of Hudson, who had been a merchant there in the days when 
a knowledge of spoken Dutch was almost a necessity to a 
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merchant doing business in that part of the State, and which 
it still may be in some of the interior towns. He supplied 
me with the information I wanted. He considered “ Vly” 
or “Fly” as equivalent to swamp. “Kill” is a large brook, 
and ‘‘ Mitje”’ a small one. I do not find either of these 
words in the ordinary Dutch dictionaries. I found “Vly” 
and I think the others may be found in Sewall’s dictionary, 
published, I believe, in 1716, and afterwards in Capt. Mayne 
Reid's Adventures among the Dutch Boers in South Africa 
I found the word “ Vlay” in frequent use. The Dutch 
settlers in South Africa went there not far from the time of 
the settlement of New Amsterdam, and here appeared to be 
words which were in common use in Holland two hundred 
years ago, and had since disappeared there, but had been 
retained in these widely-sundered colonies. 

Again, there is in Salisbury, Conn., where there were early 
Dutch settlers, a hill, called “Barrack Matiff.”. I have in- 
quired in vain for the origin of the name, though it was 
thought to be Dutch. My own opinion is that “ Barrack”’ is 
a corruption of “Berg,” from which it could easily be 
changed in a guttural voice, but as to “ Matiff,” I am in the 
dark. It may be “ Mahtig,” large or mighty—and then it 
may not. Will somebody find out ? 

On the east end of Long Island there is a common family 
name, “Schellinger,” or “ Skellinger,” or “ Scalinger,” sup- 
posed by some to bea corruption of “Scaliger.” Now, in 
the records of Easthampton and the neighboring towns this 
name is frequently spelt “Schellinx.’’ Who can find out 
how, or why, or when “inx ” was supposed to be the written 
equivalent of “ inger.” 

I have a theory in regard to another word, but yet I have 
not a sufficient number of facts to support it. There are in 
many places about the country certain localities called a 
“ Folly,” sometimes somebody’s Folly, sometimes simply 
“The Folly.” Now, in some of these cases the name is 
clearly given on account of somebody’s foolishness, but in 
others there does not appear to have been any foolishness in 
any way connected with the place, and in many cases I find 
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it applied to low, swampy tracts of land. Now my theory is 
that “ Folly” in these cases is a corruption of the Dutch word 
“Flay,” or “Viay.” Will not some one please furnish me 
with facts to sustain my theory ? 


Mr. Elting’s Remarks. 


In answer to certain questions raised by this discussion, 
Mr. Elting said: The patent which included the present site 
of Yonkers was granted to Van der Donck, and had no con- 
nection with Rensselaerswyck closer than that arising from 
the fact that the patentee had been the Schout Fiscal of the 
Van Rensselaer manor. 

Many of the old Dutch words survive in local expres- 
sions found to-day among people who have lost knowl- 
edge of the original meanings. In a portion of the paper 
reference was made to the fact that what is now so famil- 
iarly known as the Bowery in New York City is so called 
because it was the “ Bouwerie”’ or home-lot of Gov. Stuy- 
vesant. 

One who examines the records of the counties where the 
early settlers were Dutch will be struck with the frequency, 
in deeds executed before, and for many years after, 1700, of 
the word “ Vly” or “ Fly,” used apparently in each instance 
to describe a low-lying piece of ground. 

The word “ Kill” survives in the Wallkill at New Paltz, 
the Fallkill at Poughkeepsie, the Fishkill farther south, the 
Catskill farther north, and in numerous other small tributa- 
ries of the Hudson. 

If the descendants of the Dutch knew the tongue of their 
ancestors, who called every creek of importance a “ Kill,” we 
should not hear, as we often do along the Hudson, such a 
tautological expression as “ Fallkill Creek.” 

Washington Irving and Benson J. Lossing have inter- 
preted for us many of the Dutch names which have become 
inseparably connected with the Hudson River, and which 
may well serve as constant reminders of the historical sig- 
nificance of the early Dutch village communities of New 
York State. 
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Mr. Vennema’s Letter on Dutch Survivals. : 

The following observations are presented by Mr. Elting 
from a letter written to him by Rev. Ame Vennema, a resi- 
dent of New Paltz: “I think the great trouble in ascertaining 
the true meaning of the so-called ‘old Dutch words’ is due 
to three causes. 1. Some of them were words in colloguial 
use only, that never were committed to print. Of these 
some are provincialisms. My father came from the province 
of Groningen in Holland. When he speaks the dialect 
peculiar to that province I can scarcely understand him. I 
find still more trouble in understanding the dialect of the 
Frieslanders. 2. Some words that appear in writing in old 
church records, deeds, conveyances, wills, etc., have not been 
spelled correctly. I find in reviewing the old papers in my 
custody, and those in the Huguenot Bank, that the same 
word is spelled two or three different ways by the same 
writer. 3. Others can neither be found in print or in 
writing, and by being handed down orally have become 
much perverted by a change of the vernacular in sections 
where the Dutch was formerly spoken. In driving to 
Kingston one day with a friend, he called my attention to a 
hill overlooking that city from the south. ‘That hill,’ 
said he, ‘is called Cake-out.’ I thought for a moment, and 
he asked whether I did not know what it meant. He went 
on to explain, and I recognized the word as being ‘ kyk-uit,’ 
equivalent to ‘out-look.’ By Anglicizing it he had made it 
almost irrecognizable. 

“Now [ have an opinion as to the probable meaning of the 
words on which Mr. Kingsbury wants light, and I will ven- 
ture to suggest it: ‘Fly,’ ‘Vly,’ ‘ Vlay,’ or ‘Flay,’ I 
take to be a corruption of our Dutch word ‘ Vallei,’ meaning 
‘valley.”. The accent of the word is on the a/timate, and 
if spoken fast the vowel in the first syllable is indistinct, a 
mere transitional sound, giving it the sound of ‘ Vly’ pre- 
cisely. Now, as a valley usually has a stream running 
through it, the land alluvial, low, soft, marshy sometimes, it 
does not require a great stretch of the imagination to make 
‘Vallei’ applicable to the ‘fly-market,’ or the ‘ fly-picnic’ 
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ground. Mohawk Lake might be called a ‘ Vallei,’ lying 
between Eagle-cliff and Sky-top elevations. As to ‘ Barrack 
Matiff,’ I agree with Mr. Kingsbury as to Barrack being a 
corruption of ‘Berg.’ But I think I can come a little 
nearer to ‘ Matiff’ than ‘magtig’—mighty. I would sug- 
gest ‘ massief,’ meaning massive, a massive hill. As the ‘s’ 
in the middle of a word was often long and sometimes 
crossed (f), it may have been taken for a ‘t.’ In regard to 
sound there is not much difference between ‘ matiff’ and 
‘massief.. Now about ‘Schellinger,’ ‘Scalinge,” and 
‘Schellinx.’ In the province of Gelderland, Holland, the 
usual termination ‘ing’ is changed into ‘ink.’ I could 
name a dozen families, all originally from Gelderland, whose 
names end in ‘ink.” Now, may not the person who wrote 
the name Schellinx have come from that province? Or, 
better still, if there were more than one ‘ Schellinge’ in 
Easthampton, may not the ‘inx’ be the plural? We speak, 
for example, of ‘ the Eltings’: now, ‘ ings’ sounds in Dutch 
very much like ‘inx,’ more so than in English; indeed, so 
similar are these two sounds that it is hard to distinguish 
between them. The word ‘ Folly,’ I think, is also a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Vallei.’” 


After the above protracted discussion, which sought his- 
tory in the survival of Dutch words, the Association ad- 
journed. In consequence of various substitutions and 
alterations in the programme of previous meetings, to suit 
individual convenience or the necessities of the situation, 
certain appointments for Wednesday morning and previous 
meetings had been put over to the above evening session, 
which naturally resulted in deferring one or two papers until 
the following day, when the programme was satisfactorily 
concluded. 

MORNING SESSION. 


THURSDAY, September 10, 1885. 
The Association met for its fifth session in the Parish 
House, and was called to order at ten o’clock by President 
White. The first paper presented was by Dr. Josiah Royce, 
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of Harvard University, on “ The Secret History of the Ac- 
quisition of California.” This paper was the substance of a 
chapter in Dr. Royce’s forth-coming work on the History of 
California, in the “American Commonwealth Series.” No 
extended abstract of the paper is necessary in this connec- 
tion. The following will suffice : 


Abstract of Dr. Royce’s Paper. 

During his studies in the library of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
of San Francisco, Dr. Royce discovered documents which 
gave a wholly new version to the expedition of Captain 
Fremont in the spring of 1846. The usual understanding of 
that expedition has been that our government desired to 
seize California in advance of the declaration of war by 
Mexico, and sent Fremont out for that purpose. The docu- 
ments discovered by Dr. Royce, and verified by him at 
Washington and elsewhere, make it clear that the govern- 
ment was at that very moment in negotiation, through its 
consular agent, with the native population, in the hope of 
securing peaceful possession of the State. Why Captain 
Fremont did not carry this plan out the writer did not at- 
tempt to show, and refrained from all criticism of the Cap- 
tain’s conduct. 


Abstract of Dr. Jameson’s Paper. 

Dr. J. F. Jameson, Associate in History, Johns Hopkins 
University, then read one of three papers introductory to 
the study of the Constitutional and Political History of the 
Individual States. He expressed a belief that the time was 
_an exceptionally favorable one for work in American consti- 
tutional and political history, and called particular attention 
to the great need of good work upon the history of the 
States since the Revolution. Little work of this sort has 
hitherto been done, and much of even this is not good. 
The States have played a very great part in our constitu- 
tional life, but a very small one in our histories. Yet the 
view given by these is distorted if we leave the States out 
of account. Their political history, also, deserves great at- 
tention, especially as its study will be particularly useful in 
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correcting a common defect in our political histories, that 
they do not get down to the people themselves and give us 
the history of public opinion upon politics. The labor 
which such work will entail is great ; but it will be rewarded 
by making much better rounded our conception of our his- 
tory, and perhaps also by stimulating interest in the State 
politics of the present time, and so doing something to pre- 
vent excessive centralization. In conclusion, the contents 
of the other papers of the series, containing illustrations of 
the same subject, were described. Dr. Jameson’s papers will 
appear in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, Fourth 
Series, No. 5 (May, 1886). 


Mr. Dewey’s Report. 

Davis R. Dewey, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, then made a brief report on a proposed “ History of 
American Political Economy,” which has been undertaken 
by Dr. Ely, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Dewey. Al- 
though the United States has not contributed much of posi- 
tive value to the science of political economy in itself, it is 
considered profitable not only to gather up and present the 
conclusions of such economists as this country has produced, 
but also to show how the peculiar conditions of American life 
have modified economic theories as held by many Americans. 


Abstract of Dr. Channing’s Paper. 

Dr. Edward Channing, of Cambridge, said that while 
gathering material for a course of lectures on the territorial 
development of the United States, he had made an illus- 
trated index of the maps in the Harvard College library 
bearing on our early history. Three of these index-maps he 
had redrawn on a very large scale. The first, a copy of a 
map made by Moll in 1720, well illustrated the truth that 
the historical geography of our own country was full of in- 
terest, for on this map was a line showing Louisiana as ex- 
tending to the Rio Grande, an extent awarded to it by the 
best students of the present day. Still more remarkable 
was a line bounding the French possessions to the west. 
This line followed what Moll probably regarded as the 
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height of land separating the rivers which flow into the 
Atlantic Ocean through Hudson’s Bay, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the Gulf of Mexico from those which empty 
into the Pacific. Of course such a line on such a map is no 
authority. It is interesting, however, as showing the map- 
maker's idea of the westward extent of the French North 
American possessions. Another noteworthy feature of this 
map was the positive way in which the maker confined the 
English colonies to the sea-coast. 

The second map showed the extent of the country claimed 
by the English king in the seventeenth century, as shown 
by the lines of the several colonies according to their char- 
ters. These lines Dr. Channing had drawn to the Pacific 
Ocean, according to the terms of the documents. He stated, 
however, that he did not remember to have seen them laid 
down on any map of the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
farther west than the 110th meridian of longitude west of 
Greenwich. The southern limit of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
possessions, upon which our present northern boundary be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and the channel between Van- 
couvers’ Island and the continent depends, was shown as 
following the water-parting between the rivers emptying into 
Hudson’s Bay and those which flow into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; and, also, as following the 49th parallel, from about 76 
west longitude, westward. It was stated that the maps are 
not conclusive as to which of these lines was the true one. 

The third map was a rough copy of one bearing date of 
1755, the topography of which was by Kitchin, though the 
other details were by an unknown hand. This map showed 
the French and English claims to North America just before 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. It was interesting, 
too, as giving the chain of water-courses between the Lake 
of the Woods and Lake Superior as the boundary between 
the French provinces of Canada and Louisiana. On this 
map had also been drawn the boundaries of the Province of 
Quebec under the “ Quebec Act,” as they were laid down on 
Faden’s map of 1777. Every one was familiar with the ex- 
tent of that paper province, but for one the speaker had 
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never realized what a menace it was to the English colonists 
until he had actually seen it depicted on such a large scale. 

Upon the conclusion of Dr. Channing’s remarks the Sec- 
retary emphasized the importance of the study of American 
historical geography, and called attention to Mr. C. W. 
Bowen's valuable monograph on the “ Boundary Disputes 
of Connecticut,” and to Mr. W. B. Scaife’s study of the 
“ Boundary Dispute between Maryland and Pennsylvania.” ' 
He also mentioned the map of the United States recently 
issued by Doctors Hart and Channing of Cambridge for pur- 
poses of graphical and historical illustration. 


Abstract of President White’s Second Paper. 


President Andrew D. White, read the final paper of the 
morning session on “The Development of the Modern 
Cometary Theory.” The writer traced the steps leading 
from the early doctrine, supposed by the Fathers to be 
based on Scripture and morals, that a comet was a fire-ball 
flung by an angry God at a wicked world, to the annuncia- 
tion of the prophecy of Gemma that comets are heavenly 
bodies obedient to the fixed laws. He cited largely from 
documents, including a large array of “comet sermons” in 
various countries, and especially in Germany and New Eng- 
land. He showed how the scientific conception of comets 
was gradually developed in spite of conscientious ecclesiasti- 
cal opposition from the speculations of Gassendi and Bayle 
to the scientific proofs of Doerfel and Halley. He incident- 
ally showed that the usual view regarding a bull of Pope 
Calixtus III. against the comet of 1456 has in it some truth 
and errors—that comets were regarded by both Catholics 
and Protestants down to a recent period as “ signs and won- 
ders” powerful for evil, but that the triumph of science over 
the supposed “ religious” view had resulted in good both to 
religion and morals, instead of shaking religion and morals, 
as so many good men for many centuries had feared. This 
paper is published in full in the Popular Science Monthly, 
October, 1885. 
Printed afterward in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
October, 1885. 
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EVENING SESSION, 
THURSDAY, September 10, 1885. 


The closing session of the Second Annual Convention of 
the American Historical Association began at eight oclock, 
Thursday evening, President White in the chair. The first 
communication of the evening was by General Geo. W. 
Cullum, of the United States Army, who read a paper on 
the disposal of Burgoyne’s troops after the Saratoga Conven- 
tion of 1777. 


Abstract of General Cullum’s Paper. 


The article was a selection from the chapter entitled 
“The Struggle for Freedom,” which will form a part of the 
forthcoming narrative and critical history of America, vol. vi., 
edited by Justin Winsor. The articles of the convention 
were quoted in full. Burgoyne outwitted Gates in stipulat- 
ing for the speedy embarkation of the English Army for 
Great Britain, on condition only of not serving again in the 
war in North America. This would release a fresh army for 
service in the colonies, and Burgoyne wrote to his friend, 
Col. Phillipson, “I dictated terms of convention which save 
the army to the state for the next campaign.” The bad 
faith of the British commander in the concealment of arms, 
colors, and treasure was shown by citations from the 
Riedesel Memoirs and by testimony of the British them- 
selves. Burgoyne’s dishonorable plan of breaking his oath 
in the articles of convention when he heard of Sir Clinton’s 
successes was discussed. On the other hand Congress inter- 
posed its authority to nullify the too favorable conditions 
which Gates had granted. In defiance of the meaning of 
the articles, and upon various pretexts, Burgoyne’s army 
was detained in the country until the close of the hostilities. 
The terms of this convention and the manner of their fulfil- 
ment were compared with the conditions accompanying the 
capitulation of Charleston in 1780, and the convention of 
Closter-Seven in 1759. The act of Congress overruling the 
agreement between Generals Sherman and Johnston in 1865 
was referred to, and, in general, it was shown that the 
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supreme authority has frequently broken unsatisfactory 
treaties upon motives of expediency, using frivolous pretexts 
to cover the odium of bad faith. 


Abstract from Mr. Schuyler’s Paper. 


The second paper was by the Hon. Eugene Schuyler, on 
“ Materials for American History in Foreign Archives.” 
He said that during the last fifty years historical scholars the 
world over have seen the necessity and advantage of an exact 
and careful study of the documents preserved in public gov- 
ernment offices and in private families. Owing to their efforts 
most foreign archives, especially those relating to foreign 
affairs, have been well arranged and taken care of, and often 
placed in separate fire-proof buildings, and have generally 
been made accessible to historical students who possess 
proper credentials. Much has been done to complete their 
archives by enlightened governments by procuring copies of 
papers preserved elsewhere. Thus, the French government 
has had for a long time copyists at work on the valuable 
series of French official papers in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg, to which they were given by some Russian 
who had bought them as old paper during the French Revo- 
lution. Russia is now having copied for publication all of 
the despatches sent home by foreign ministers resident in 
Russia down to the end of the last century. Even little 
Roumania is doing similar work. In France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Spain, Austria, and especially in England, systematic 
publications of the contents of the archives and of the most 
valuable and interesting papers, are in progress. In Eng- 
land 127 volumes of calendars of state papers have already 
been published by the government, all of them edited by 
well-known scholars. None of these volumes of the foreign 
or colonial series, which especially interest us, have yet 
reached a later date than 1668. In our own country several 
States have made very full publication of documents relating 
to their early colonial history, such as Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and especially New York, and this has 
been done at very great expense. The French government 
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has done very little in this way. Collections of the papers 
of our early statesmen have been bought by the government 
and deposited in the state department. The Franklin pa- 
pers were recently purchased in England and placed there. 
But our government has the proud distinction of being the 
most illiberal of allthat I know in the use of its archives. 
Access to them is hedged in by so many restrictions, that 
practically they are almost inaccessible to the historical 
student. Kapp, in the prefaces to his lives of Steuben and 
DeKalb, gives an amusing account of the rebuffs he met at 
the hands of Gen. Cass and Mr. Seward. Our archives, 
being composed almost solely of papers of American origin, 
are notoriously incomplete. There exist in the various ar- 
chives of Europe papers of the utmost importance to our 
history, and it may safely be said that when these become 
accessible, the history of the American Revolution and of 
the treaty of peace will have to be entirely rewritten. In 
England there is a vast mass of material ; diplomatic papers 
from the foreign office, military papers from the war office, 
colonial papers, order books, journals, petitions and corre- 
spondence of loyalists, etc., etc. Besides the papers in the 
British Museum and other public institutions, there are 
valuable papers in private hands. Such are the Lansdowne, 
Germain, and Dartmouth papers. The archives of France, 
Holland, and Spain are also very rich, owing to our early 
and intimate relations with these countries. In various 
archives of Germany there are full reports and journals of 
the officers of the German troops employed in America. 
Even in Russia there is material about America, especially in 
the despatches from London, Paris, and The Hague. The 
Russian Embassy at Paris kept a secret agent at Philadelphia 
during the Revolution, who sent home minute accounts, con- 
taining even plans of the various battles. Although these 
various collections have been in part consulted by special 
students, they are for the most part entirely unpublished, 
and some of them are almost unknown. It is important to 
us as a nation that a full catalogue should be made of all 
such papers, and that the most important should not only 
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be copied but printed. Two students rarely read a docu- 
ment in exactly the same light, and it is important therefore 
that we should have the text in our hands, and not depend 
upon the impressions even of the most eminent historians. 
Mr. Schuyler requested the Association to take action of 
some sort to impress upon the state department and Con- 
gress the necessity of procuring and publishing copies of 
documents so eventful to our history. 


Mr. Sheafer’s Historical Map of Pennsylvania. 


The Secretary then exhibited and described an Historical 
Map of Pennsylvania, for its absent author, Mr. P. W. 
Sheafer, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The principal features 
of this map were: 1. It indicated the various territorial 
acquisitions from the Indians. 2. Territory claimed by. 
Connecticut. 3. Boundaries disputed between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and the resultant Mason and Dixon's Line. 
4. Indian paths and the roads first opened. 5. The site of 
Fort Pitt, and other celebrated strongholds. 6. Battle-fields. 
7. Dates of the settlement of towns and the incorporation 
of counties. One of the most interesting features of the 
map was its attempt to preserve Indian names formerly in 
use, and to reproduce a /ac-simile of Indian inscriptions that 
have been left upon rocky surfaces. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


The literary exercises of the Association were now ended 
and business was declared in order. Mr. C. W. Bowen 
introduced the following resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved: That it is especially important that the begin- 
nings of history in our newer Territories and provinces should 
be fully and carefully recorded. We, therefore, urge upon 
members of the American Historical Association residing in 
those portions of America, and upon all others interested in 
historical studies, the organization and maintenance of local 
historical societies which shall preserve files of local news- 
papers; collect fugitive documents; provide memorial 
sketches of men of mark; interest towns in carefully pre- 
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serving their records and maps; secure full accounts of all 
that can be learned of the aborigines, their tribal organiza- 
tion, arts, customs, and implements; make careful descrip- 
tions of the location and nature of any Indian mounds, 
painted rocks, or other places of importance in the history of 
the red man; give complete accounts of all Indian wars or 
raids; mark the location of buffalo trails, cattle trails, forests, 
and treeless tracks,which are likely to be lost; record the 
date of the first settlement of towns, with the names and 
origin of the first settlers; describe the temporary social 
organizations and popular habits which existed before cus- 
toms and laws crystallized; and in every other way supply 
abundant material, likely to be lost by general neglect, for 
the minute study of our history in future years. 

The Secretary, in the name of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions for Honorary Membership, appointed by the Executive 
Council, then introduced the following resolution, which was 
also adopted: 

Whereas: The American Historical Association is deeply 
sensible of the debt which historical science owes to its old- 
est and most distinguished living exponent; and is desirous 
of signalizing its own devotion to pursuits which Leopold 
von Ranke has so conspicuously followed, therefore, 

Resolved: That the President of the Association be 
requested to transmit to that historian its first testimonial of 
honorary membership.' 


! The letter addressed to Dr. Leopold von Ranke by the Hon. George Ban- 
croft ran as follows : 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5, 1885. 
LEOPOLD VON RANKE: 

My Venerable Master and Dear and Most Highly Honored Friend.—We have 
had many historical societies in our several States. We have lately founded the 
American Historical Association, which is to devote itself to the affairs of the 
United States of America. We wish for your benediction ; and for that end 
we ask you, and, as yet, you alone, to accept the proof of our reverence by con- 
senting to become our honorary member. We have meant to make this a special 
homage to yourself as the greatest living historian. I add my personal request 
to the request of the society that you will give us this mark of your regard. We 
thank Heaven that you approach your ninetieth year in the enjoyment of health, 
May you long continue to enjoy the ever-increasing proofs of the honor and affec- 
tion in which you are held by your fellow-men., Ever your very affectionate and 
devoted scholar and friend, GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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The Hon. Eugene Schuyler then introduced the following 
resolution : 

Resolved: That the Executive Council be instructed to 
represent to our government the advantage and the advisa- 
bility of cataloguing all documents relating to the history of 
the United States down to the year 1800 existing in the 
official and private archives of Europe, and of copying and 
printing the most important of them. The resolution was 
adopted. 

Professor E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, moved that 
the Secretary be instructed to express to the authorities of 
the Bethesda Parish, Saratoga, the hearty thanks of the 
Association for the use during this session of the commodi- 
ous halls of the Parish House. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


BOARD OF OFFICERS, 1885-6. 


The Committee on Nominations appointed by President 
White at the close of the morning session, September gth, 
now declared themselves ready to report, and recommended 
for the ensuing year the following Board of Officers, which 
was unanimously chosen : 

President : George Bancroft. 

Vice-Presidents ; Justin Winsor, Charles Kendall Adams. 

Secretary : Herbert B. Adams. 

Treasurer; Clarence Winthrop Bowen. 

Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers): 
William B. Weeden, Charles Deane, Franklin B. Dexter, 
William F. Allen. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Executive 
Council in business meetings held during the second annual 
convention : 

1. That a committee of three be appointed on Finance, 
viz.: The Treasurer, C. W. Bowen; William B. Weeden, Esq., 
Providence, R. I.; and Major-General Cullum, New York 
City. 
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2. That about one half the sum of money which has 
already accrued from fees for life-membership, or an amount 
not exceeding $600, be invested, and that the remainder of 
the life-membership fees now paid into the treasury be avail- 
able for the necessary purposes of the Association. 

3. That the question of obtaining a charter, with the plan 
of incorporation by Congress, or in the District of Columbia, 
after the manner of the American Academy of Sciences, be 
referred to Messrs. Justin Winsor, Theodore F. Dwight, 
and H. B. Adams. 

4. That the question of nominations for honorary member- 
ship in foreign countries be referred to Justin Winsor, C. K. 
Adams, and E. Emerton. 

5. That at present only one honorary member in Europe 
shall be elected to the American Historical Association, and 
that that one be Leopold von Ranke. 

6. That the question of the place and time for the next 
meeting of the Association, with the suggestion of Washing- 
ton and Easter week, 1886, be referred to Justin Winsor, W. 
F, Allen, and H. B. Adams. 


| 
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American Economic AssociATION, 


Organized at Saratoga, September 9, 1885. 


President : 


FRANCIS A, WALKER. LL.D., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Vice-Presidents : 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., EDMUND J. JAMES, Ph.D., 
University of Michigan and University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University. 


JOHN B. CLARK, A.M., 
Smith College. 


Secretary : Treasurer : 
RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D.,: EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Ph.D., 
Address Fohns Hopkins Uni- Columbia College ; address 26 West 34th 
versity, Baltimore, Mad. Street, New York. 

OBJECTS. 


1. The encouragement of economic research. 

2. The publication of economic monographs. 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom in all economic dis- 
cussion. 

4. The establishment of a Bureau of Information designed to aid 
members in their economic studies. 


The first monograph published by the Association is by Dr. 
R. T. Ely, Secretary of the Association, and is now ready. It 
contains a paper read by Dr. Ely at the formation of the Associa- 
tion upon the old political economy and the new, followed by 
an account of the debate upon the paper, in which many well- 
known economists took part, including President Andrew D. 
White, Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, Professor Alexander 
Johnston, Professor Andrews, President C. K. Adams, and 
others. Price 50 cents. 

Monographs relating to “ Coédperation in the City of Minne- 
apolis” and “The Relation of the Modern Municipality to the 
Gas Supply ”’ will soon be published. 

The publications of the Association will appear at least six 
times a year, and will be sent to all members in consideration of 
the annual membership fee of $3 paid to the Treasurer. To 
others the publications of the Association will be sent at $4 per 
annum. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary, 

Dr. RICHARD T. ELY, 
Fohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 
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United States may be elected as honorary members, and shall be 
from the payment of ‘Ss 
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Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Council, consisting of 
the foregoing officers and of four other members elected by the ~ 
Association. These officers shall. be elected by, at 


The Executive Councit shall: have of the: 
interests of the Association, including the election 6f members, oS 
the calling of meetings, the selection of papers tobe read, and — 
the determination of what papers shall be published. 


This Constitution may be amended: at 
notice of such amendment having. been given at the previous = 


annual meeting, or the proposed amendment having received ha 
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THE Historical Association will ‘publish: 
contributions to History-in the form of serial monographs, cach 
complete in itself, bearing its own tithe, pagination, and pile OS 
The monographs will, however, be numbered in the ordey of their 
publication, and paged not each for itself, but = 
ously with the series, so that when complete he eitire, volume ae 
may be bound and indexed. ‘Members of the Assodiation, in. % 
consideration of their annual fee Of §§, paid to the Trepeurety:: 
will receive the publications of the Association: mos: s 
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Press. 


any Bookseller. All who wish to become fegular subscribers for 
the papers of the Association, on condition of payment of $4.00 


in advance to the ‘Publishers, are assured that they will receive by . 


mail, in regular order and as soon as'published, the several mono- 
graphs composing the First .Volume, which. will be completed 
before the close of the year 1885, and will comprise about 500 
pages octavo, with an index and general title-page. When com- 


pleted the First Volume. will be offered in bound form at a. 


price to be hereafter determined by the supply. The monographs 


No. 1. Report of the 
the American Historical Association‘at Saratoga, September 


ctation. 
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the’ History of Civilisation. 


No. History and of Feleral Lendl 


Grants for Education in the Tervitory. By 
Grorce W. Knicut, In 


"should the Publishery Meat. G. P.PuTwaw’s 


Street, New York City. Other persons can. obtain’ these mono=" 
graphs, each at its retail price, from thé Ypublishers or through - 


will be issued at convenient intervals. The following numbers, 
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